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Tough White Tread. 


Pe and its Origin 


It's a long way from the Amazon and its 
winding tributaries to the state of Ohio... But 
every ounce of the Para rabber in a Goodrich Tire 
must travel all the way from the dense jangles of 
the world’s greatest forest, in Brazil, to the world’s 
greatest rubber factory at Akron,— before it starts 
on a still Jonger journey as an automobile tire. 


While the saying —“each ton of Para rubber 
cost a human life” is an exaggeration, the regions 
which supply the best grade are so remote and 
unhealthy that few white men can live in them. 


It is characteristic of the quality of 


that nothing but the best rubber procurable 
anywhere is ever used. Yet nature never intended 
even Para rubber to possess the wearing quality 
which is added by our processes— and which is the 
peculiar attribute of the Goodrich Tread. 


It is so durable that the last Glidden Tour of nearly 
3,000 miles hard going failed to materially wear down a single 
one of the 64 Goodrich treads on tour...Not one showed any 
tendency to separate from the body of the tire. 

There's only one “Tough White Tread” and it’s on Goodrich 
Tires only— ~ 


The Standard Tires of America. 
The B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, O. 


Branches in “rpest in the World wy jessie tire 
the principal cities. depots everywhere, 


Native cr'tres & : 
« *a rubber tree 
\s From actual 
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Survey of the World 


Senator La Follette re- 
opened the Lorimer case 
April 6—the third day 
of the new Congress. His resolution 
sets forth that an investigation in prog- 
ress in Illinois is disclosing important 
new testimony, and authorizes an inves- 
tigation by a select committee of five 
Senators: Worts, of California; Mc- 
Lean, of Connecticut, and Townsend, of 
Michigan, Republicans, the first named 
being an insurgent, and all three being 
newly elected Senators, and Kern, of 
Indiana, and Pomerene, of Ohio, Demo- 
A speech from 


Lorimer Again 


crats, also newly elected. 
Senator La Follette on this resolution 


was looked for Monday. The most im- 
portant part of the “new testimony” is 
that which H. H. Kohlsaat, editor of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, has given. Mr. 
Kohlsaat has at length named Clarence 
S. Funk, general manager of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, as his in- 
formant that a “slush fund” of $100,000 
had been put up to elect Lorimer to the 
Senate. Mr. Funk, in his turn, testifies 
that Edward Hines, a Chicago lumber- 
man, and active in Washington as a 
Lorimer lobbyist, asked him for a 
$10,000 contribution to the fund. Ed- 
ward Tilden, a Chicago packer, is named 
as the treasurer of Lorimer’s corruption 
fund. Mr. Lorimer declines to comment 
on the testimony. The reopening of this 
case by an insurgent Republican is evi- 
dence of the difficulty with which the 
attention of the special session is going 
to be focused upon reciprocity, the 
unique subject of President Taft’s spe- 
cial message. The choice of the Repub- 
lican caucus for Speaker of the House 
of Representatives was James R. Mann, 
of Illinois, who becomes minority leader 
in that chamber. In the Senate, Repub- 


lican insurgents have entered their party 
caucus and will receive their proportion- 
ate share of patronage and committee 
appointments. The Democratic caucus 
has chosen as Senate leader Thomas S. 
Martin, of Virginia. 


Two vitally im- 
portant decisions 
against the rail- 
roads were rendered April 3 by the 
United States Supreme Court. The de- 
cision in the case of the United States, 
appellant. against the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company holds that the Circuit 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania erred in refusing to permit the 
Government to file an amended bill in the 
case against the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
The amended bill will now doubtless be 
filed, alleging that the carriers’ owner- 
ship of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
is a violation of the “commodities 
clause.” It #s helieved, also, that the De- 
partment of Justice will undertake a 
thoro investigation of the relations of all 
the so-called “coal carrying” railroads, 
to find in what degree their illegality is 
only masked by the incorporation of 
dummy coal companies. The Court 
holds that the Interstate Commerce Law 
is contravened when the railroad exer- 
cises such “control over the coal com- 
pany that it becomes a mere department 
of the railroad.” The suit against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company was 
instituted by the United States in June, 
1908. The opinion in the other case 
of significance for the railroads and ex- 
press companies sustains the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requir- 
ing carriers to give carload rates to ship- 
ments assembled in carload lots, and for- 
warded. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
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Western Railroad sought and obtained 
an injunction in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York enjoining the Commission 
from enforcing this order, which is now 
approved. Judge Walter H. Sanborn, 
of the United States Circuit Court, sit- 
ting at St. Paul, handed down, April 8, 
an opinion in certain rate cases against 
the Minnesota State Railway Commis- 
sion. The suits were brought by stock- 
holders of the Northern Pacific and 
Great: Northern Railway Companies, the 
Attorney-General, and the members of 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Minnesota to enjoin the reduction 
of passenger rates in Minnesota from 3 
to 2 cents per mile, and substantial re- 
ductions in the merchandise and com- 
modity rates. All of the reductions except 
the commodity rate had-been accepted 
by the railroads, so that evidence as to 
the results was not lacking. The deci- 
sion is, in its terms, a sweeping one. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth clauses are as 
follows: 

“Apportionment on the basis of revenue is 
the most reasonab'e and equitable method of 
assigning the value of railroad property in a 
State used for transportation to the various 


classes of its business in order to determine 
the reasonableness of fares and rates 

“A net income of 7 per cent. per annum 
upon the value of railroad property in Minne- 
sota devoted to the public use of transporta- 
tion is not more than the fair return to 
which a railroad company is entitled under 


the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.” 


It is expected that the State will appeal. 

The seventh annual report of the 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 
published at Chicago, is the source of the 
following information : 


“For the fiscal year transportation revenues 
amounted to $2,897,266,000, operating expenses 
to $1,847,189,000, taxes to $104,144,076 and in- 
come from operation $801,542,879. An an- 
alysis of the business, according to the re- 
port, shows that instead of the railways pay- 
ing $405,131,650 in dividends as stated in Com- 
missioner Lane’s decision, only $166,828,874 
could have been paid out of transportation 
revenues, the difference being paid om of the 
income from other sources, such as interest 
and dividends received from other railways. 

“There were operated a total of 337,532 
miles of track, of which 227,525 miles was 
main line road. This was an increase of 
4,250 miles for 1910. June 30, 1910, there 
were 1,684,238 employees on all the roads, 
receiving for the year $t,137,016,508, or 42 
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per cent. of the gross earnings. The average 
daily pay increased during the past five year: 
from $2.07 to $2.29. During the year the 
railways carried 1,760,103,000 tons of freight. 
an average of 146 miles per ton, far in excess 
of the figures for 1909.” 


at 


Two mine disasters 
Mine Disasters blotted last week’s rec- 

ord in the United States. 
The bodies of seventy-four employees at 
the Pancoast mine of the Scranton Coal 
Company, at Throop, Pa., have been re- 
covered, the miners having been en- 
tombed in the inner workings by a fire 
which broke out April 7, presumably in 
the engine room. The second disaster 
was the explosion at the Banner Mines 
of the Pratt Consolidation Coal Company. 
near Littleton, Ala., April 8. Over 1oo 
men, all or almost all convicts, and chief- 
ly negroes, were killed by the explosion 
or by the gas popularly named “black 
damp.” 

st 


A remarkable cam- 
paign produced a 
registration of voters 
such as has never been equalled in Chi- 
cago in a local contest, but when elec- 
tion day dawned stormy, April 4, too 
many of the registered voters who meant 
to vote for Charles E. Merriam, Repub- 
lican, must have stayed at home, for his 
opponent, Carter H. Harrison, won by a 
plurality of 17,000. The successful can- 
didate is the son of the Mayor of the 
same name, who was assassinated while 
in office. The present Harrison has him- 
self served Chicago as Mayor four times. 
Charles E. Merriam, who was in manv 
quarters expected to defeat Mr. Harri- 
son, has been a resident of Chicago for 
less time than the other has served the 
city as chief executive. As Alderman. 
he has, none the less, been responsible fo: 
an investigation which uncovered graft 
“running up into the hundred thou- 
sands,” and it was expected that if Mr. 
Merriam were elected he would make usc 
of the information thus collected to 
highten the efficiency of the municipal 
government. The defeated candidat: 
was. until lately, professor of economics 
in the University of Chicago. Certain 
elements opposed him because he refused 
to declare for a “Sunday closing” law 


Chicago’s 
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governing saloons; but Mr. Harrison is 
equally latitudinarian. The candidate 
of the Socialists for Mayor of Chicago 
received 22,294 votes. In Milwaukee, 
where the Socialist party has been in 
power for a year, a non-partisan candi- 
date won over the Socialist candidate for 
Circuit Judge by a decisive majority. 
Socialism received a set-back also in the 
elections of Wichita, Kan. In Butte, 
Mont., however, the Socialist candidate 
for Mayor, formerly a Unitarian preach- 
er, was elected by about one thousand 
pluraiity. 
7 

Little progress, if 

any, toward nego- 

tiations for peace 
in Mexico was made last week. Made- 
ro’s father and one of his brothers were 
in El Paso for several days. Some ex- 
pected that the revolutionist leader would 
meet them there. It is said that he de- 
clined to receive passports from the Diaz 
Government; also that he feared arrest 
by American authorities. On the 8th, his 
father and brother returned to San An- 
tonio. They had failed to obtain from 
General Navarro passports for a journey 
to Madero’s camp, which is a few miles 
from Chihuahua City. Two days earlier, 
Madero’s representative in San Antonio 
had said that the movement for negotia- 
tions was a failure, as Madero had in- 
sisted upon the immediate resignation of 
Diaz, and Limantour had said that Diaz 
must remain in office. Madero’s father 
had thought he could perstiade his son to 
permit Diaz to hold office for a time, as 
Limantour, in the conferences at New 
York, had declared that if the old Presi- 
dent should retire now, anarchy would 
follow. On the 7th, Madero issued an 
ultimatum, insisting ‘upon the retirement 
of Diaz and a new election. He was 
willing to stand aside and to allow a Pro- 
visional President to be chosen from the 
Cabinet. It was reported that he would 
propose the appointment of a commission 
to carry out the reforms, one member to 
he chosen by Diaz, another to be selected 
by himself, and a third to be named by 
these two. The third, it was said, might 
he ex-President Roosevelt. It was ad- 
mitted that Sefior de la Barra, just be- 
fore he left Washington, had a confer- 
ence with Dr. Gomez, Madero’s agent, 
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but it was understood that they reached 
no agreement. Gomez urged that there 
should be open negotiations at Washing- 
ton. This proposition was rejected. 

At the Mexican capital it was decided 
that the proposed electoral reforms 
should be enforced first in the State of 
Guanajuato, in the élection of a Gov- 
ernor. Senor Dehesa, Governor of Vera 
Cruz, resigned that office, and he will 
probably be made Secretary of the In- 
terior. Vice-President Corral asked Con- 
gress for a icave of absence, and was per- 
mitted to leave the country for eight 
months. His unpopularity was shown in 
the debate upon his request. President 
Taft. explained to Mr. Sulzer, chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and other Democratic members, 
why he had sent the troops to the border. 
Mr. Sulzer said the Democrats did not 
intend to order an inquiry. Two days 
later a story was published to the effect 
that Japan asked Diaz for a coaling sta- 
tion; that he, knowing that Japanese had 
mapped all of his Western coast, hesi- 
tated for a time; that the United States, 
hearing of Japan’s request, told him it 
must not be granted; and that then the 
troops were sent. But Mr. Sulzer said _ 
he was convinced by his conference with 
Mr. Taft and his exzmination of the 
papers in the case, that Japan was in no 
way concerned; that the movement was 
due wholly to reports about the condition 
of Mexico. Victor Berger, the Socialist 
member of the House, has introduced a 
resolution asking for a withdrawal of the 
troops and a submission to Congress of 
all papers in the case. The resolution 
speaks of the despotism and brutality of 
Mexico’s governing class, and expresses 
sympathy with the r ee 


It was announced 
on the 3d that Mr. 
Taft, owing to com- 
plaints about the conduct of the 
Ninth Cavalry, a negro regiment, in . 
San Antonio, had decided to remove 
the regiment from the camp _ there 
and to distribute the companies at 
points on the boundary for patrol duty. 
In the absence of Congressman Slayden, 
of the San Antonio district, the com- 
plaints had been made by Congressman 
Garner, of the Brownsville district. The 
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latter soon discovered that two of the 
companies would be stationed in or near 
Brownsville. From that place, from 
Laredo and from other boundary points 
petitions were sent to Washington, ask- 
ing that the negro soldiers be withheld 
from them. Then Congressman Slay- 
den, who had been ill, told the President 
that prominent citizens of San Antonio 
urged that there should be no discrimi- 
nation against the negroes, and also 
asked that they be kept in the San An- 
tonio camp. Evidence was produced 
showing that nearly all of the stories 
about their misconduct in the street cars 
were false. They were denied by the 
manager of the car company. The chief 
of police also testified in favor of the 
negro troopers. It appears that in three 
weeks only one man, out of about 1,000, 
had been arrested. The President de- 
cided that they should stay in the San 
Antonio camp. There was also some 
gossip about Col. J. R. Marshall, a ne- 
gro, commander of the Eighth Illinois 
militia regiment, who had been named by 
Governor Deneen as one of the officers 
to visit the camp. Such a visitor must 


be entertained by a regular officer of 


equal rank. Colonel Marshall was as- 
signed to the quarters of the commander 
of a regiment a majority of whose offi- 
cers are Southern whites, and with him 
was assigned a white colonel of militia 
from North Carolina. The press dis- 
patches say that meals have been served 
to Colonel Marshall in a separate tent, 
while other official visitors of his grade 
have messed with the regular officers 
who are their hosts. 


ua ss 


Altho a majority of the 
revolutionists in the State 
of Chihuahua remained in 
camp during last week, about 60 miles 
from the capital of that State, there was 
fighting elsewhere, and outbreaks in 
the south were reported. Near Atlixto, 
in Puebla, ninety Government soldiers 
were drawn into a trap and a majority of 
them were killed. Revolutionists also 
raided the Tuxpan oil fields, in Vera 
Cruz. At the Pacific end of the northern 
boundary, the Socialists were unfortun- 
ate. Stanley Williams, a deserter from 
the United States army, who commanded 
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a party of eighty-five, was attacked ai 
Packard, a few miles. from Mexicali, }) 
a large Government force. He and mor: 
than half of his men were killed. They 
had been raiding the Cudahy and Otis 
ranches, which are owned by Americans. 
Near Culiacan, in Sinaloa, forty rebels 
were killed in an engagement. .A men- 
acing insurgent movement in the State 
of Jalisco was reported. Mines there 
have been closed and many of the miners 
have joined the revolutionist forces. 
George Crichfield, of New York, well 
known in connection with asphalt prop- 
erty in Venezuela and Mexico, was shot 
from ambush on his ranch at Tuxpan, 
where he had an asphalt lake and some 
oil wells. He died a few days later. 
Full reports of the affair at Aldama 
(Chihuahua) show that sixty-nine revo- 
lutionists were killed. Two sons of a 
rich ranchman had organized a force of 
300 men. Having captuted Aldama, 
they indulged in an orgy. In the night 
they were surprised while sleeping. 
They had no sentries. Among those 
killed were the two young .commanders. 
Reports from Cucuani (Durango) say 
that every defender of that town was 
killed before the place was surrendered 
to the revolutionists. Surrender was 
followed by looting and the atrocities of 
savage warfare. 
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President Estrada, of 
Nicaragua, has ordered 
the election of a new 
Congress, the session to begin on May 1. 
He desires the promotion of a national 
policy broader than that which the Con- 
gress recently in session was inclined to 
support. Negotiation of the proposed 
loan of $15,000,000 in New York awaits 
the action of the Senate at Washington 
upon the pending convention concerning 
a loan to Honduras. Bids for the 
construction of a large battleship and six 
destroyers for Chile were opened in 
Washington and London on the 5th. The 
bids of three American companies were 
lower than those of their English com- 
petitors. Secretary Knox and Secre- 
tary Meyer, in answer to a House reso- 
lution of inquiry, say that our Govern- 
ment has assisted the American builders 
of two battleships for Argentina by giv- 
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ing them the use of plans prepared for 
our own battleships. It is argued that 
such aid should be given, in the interest 
of an extension of our trade relations in 
South America, and in order that our 
shipbuilders may be enabled to compete 
successfully with those of Europe, who 
are favored by their Governments in the 
same way. It is understood that the 
American bidders for the Chilean war- 
ships, if successful, will receive similar 
aid. In a message to the Cuban Con- 
gress, President Gomez says that the 
public debt has been reduced by $3,465,- 
000 in the last two years; that there has 
been unprecedented activity in the con- 
struction of railroads, highways and 
public buildings ; that the sanitary condi- 
tions of the island are excellent, and that 
the new civil service law assures the 
selection of competent civil service em- 
ployees. In a pastoral letter the Bish- 
op of Havana condemns the so-called 
harem skirt as unchristian and immoral, 
warning women that persistent use of it 
will cause excommunication. 


ra 


The Veto bill, restricting 
English Affairs. the powers of the Lords, 

is in the committee stage 
of the House of Commons, and the battle 
over it promises to be long and hard. 
There are 957 amendments proposed, 
covering 74 printed pages, and each of 
these will be brought up for discussion, 
altho there is no hope of any of them 
passing. The adoption by the minority 
of dilatory tactics on such a large scale 
has aroused bitter feeling, and members 
of Parliament are already beginning to 
lose their tempers. In a debate on 
April 5 which Winston Churchill was 
conducting in the absence of Premier 
Asquith, who was indisposed, Lord 
Hugh Cecil accused the Premier of idle- 
ness and of failure to attend to his 
duties. This aroused a storm of protest, 
and the matter was not made any better 
hy the subsequent remark of Sir Robert 
l‘indlay, that the House was not suffer- 
ing so much from the absence of Mr. 
Asquith as it was from the presence of 
Mr. Churchill. During the division 
some of the members began throwing 
hats at each other, and the Unionists 
roughly hustled William Clough, a mem- 
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ber from Yorkshire particularly obnoxi- 
ous to them. When the members had 
returned to the House, Mr. Churchill 
complained to the Speaker of “the gross 
organized insult” to which Mr. Clough 
had been subjected, and the Speaker re- 
buked the Unionists. Home Secre- 
tary Winston Churchill has brought a 
slander suit against a political speaker 
named Spencer, who brought up in the 
recent campaign the old charge that Mr. 
Churchill, when captured by the Boers 
during the war in South Africa, had 
broken his parole by his escape from 
imprisonment. Spencer apologized and 
the judge awarded nominal damages to 
Mr. Churchill. The subject of na- 
tional defense is being discussed in the 
House of Lords on a resolution intro- 
duced by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
to the effect 

“that in view of the altered strategic condi- 
tions of Europe this house views with grave 
and growing concern the inadequate military 
arrangement of the Government for the de- 
fence of the country and his Majesty’s over- 
sea dominions.” 


Lord Roberts commended the frank and 


manly speech of Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg in the German Reichstag, 
opposing the consideration of disarma- 


ment. He urged conscription and the 
maintenance of an army of a million 
trained men, saying that one disciplined 
soldier was worth six insufficiently 
drilled volunteers. 

“There is no time to be lost if our army is 
to be made ready to fight . It is my delib- 
erate opinion that while other nations are daily 
and steadily becoming stronger and more 
powerful we are daily and steadily losing 
ground. Our margin of safety on the sea is 
rapidly disappearing and should war come 
upon us with the startling rapidity wherewith 
it has come to other nations in recent years 
we shall be found absolutely unprepared.” 
Viscount Haldane, Secretary of War, 
said in reply that the war intimated by 
Lord Roberts must be for the defense 
of either India against Russia, or of Can- 
ada against the United States, or of 
Egypt, and over the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe. He did not 
admit that the present volunteer system 
was so inefficient as Lord Roberts made 
it out, and he feared that the maintenance 
of an army of a million would bring the 
nation on the verge of bankruptcy. It 
was, he said, no time to talk of increas- 
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ing armaments when the people of all 
lands were beginning to show signs of 
a desire to be released from such tremen- 
dous burdens. Lord Curzon spoke in 
favor of the resolution, saying that he 
welcomed the idea of arbitration with 
America, but it was not from America 
that Great Britain ran the risk of inva- 
sion. At the conclusion of the debate 
the House of Lords adopted the resolu- 
tion of Lord Roberts by a vote of 99 to 
40. The new treaty between Great 
Britain and Japan grants important con- 
cessions to British commercial interests, 
and this is not necessarily conditioned 
upon the maintenance of Great Britain’s 
free trade policy. The duties on a large 
number of British imports have been re- 
duced from 12 to 30 per cent., but are 
still higher than they were under the old 
Japanese tariff. Hitherto Japan has been 
opposed to the purchase or leasing of 
land by foreigners, but the new treaty 
provides that the subjects of each power 
are free to lease land in either country. 
The treaty is to be operative for twelve 
years from July 17 next, but the lease 
provision may be abrogated on due no- 
tice by either Power. The Corpora- 
tion of the City of Dublin rejected, by a 
vote of 42 to 9, a motion in favor of pre- 
senting an address to King George on 
the occasion of his visit to this city in 
July next. This is in accordance with the 
resolution of the Irish Nationalists not 
to have anything to do with the corona- 
tion ceremonies until home rule is grant- 
ed. Captain James Craig, a Unionist 
member from Ireland, brought up in the 
House of Commons the question of re- 
scinding the privileges of the city of 
Dublin on the ground of disloyalty. 
The efforts of the suffragets to invali- 
date the census by escaping enumeration 
were a failure. According to John 
Burns, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the number who escaped 
counting were so few as to have no ap- 
preciable effect upon the accuracy of the 
statistics. One suffraget hid in the crypt 
of the House of Parliament during the 
night of the census, but was discovered 
in time to be duly enumerated with the 
rest of the population ——-The Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, by a vote of 
22 to 9, has petitioned Parliament for 
the passage of the pending woman suf- 














frage bill authorized by the Lord May: 

and other civic officers to present th: 
petition at the bar of the House 0: 
Commons. King George has revived 
the rule established by Queen Victoria 
that no divorced person is to be received 
at court. 
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Premier Giolitti pre 
sented his _ politica! 
program to the Cham 
ber of Deputies in Rome on April 8, and 
it was approved by a majority of 252. 
His policy includes many radical meas- 
ures, but is not anti-clerical. Bills will 
be introduced by the Government for the 
extension of the suffrage to all men who 
have done military service, are over 
thirty and able to read and write; for 
pensions for old or disabled working- 
men; for a state monopoly of life insur- 
ance; for proportionate taxation and 
other fiscal reforms; and for the pay- 
ment of salaries to Deputies, so poor 
men could serve in the Chamber. The 
Socialists have agreed to support the 
Government in carrying out this pro- 
gram, but Signor Bissolati, the leader of 
that party, refused to accept the position 
of Minister of Agriculture that was 
offered to him by the new Premier, 
alleging as the reason that he had con- 
scientious scruples against wearing a 
uniform and taking part in the functions 
of state required of the Ministers. 
Premier Giolitti has included in his Cab- 
inet seven of the Ministers who served 
under his predecessor, Luigi Luzzatti. 
The new Minister of Marine, Ad- 
miral Cattolica, is planning for the con- 
struction of four improved Dread- 
noughts, costing altogether $60,000,000. 
Each will have between 25,000 and 
27,000 tons displacement and carry 
twelve 14-inch guns. An anti-clerical 
fanatic named Pietro Desanti drew a re- 
volver in St. Peter’s, at Rome, and shot 
at a priest who had just finished mass. 
The policeman who arrested him was 
wounded in the arm by a second shot. 
Desanti is a native of Istria, forty-two 
vears old. The uncle and aunt who had 
reared him determined to leave their 
money to the Church, and on learning of 
this he killed them both. For this crime 
he was condemned to death, but the sen- 
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tence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. At the end of twenty years he 
was released and went to the United 
States, where he saved to get money 
enough to go to Rome and kill the Pope. 
When he found that he could not get 
access to the Pope he shot at the first 
priest he saw. 
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Thirteen out of the 
thirty-nine prisoners 
on trial at Viterbo 
have now told their stories, and their elo- 
quence has usually the effect of rousing 
prisoners and spectators to such a pitch 
of excitement as to force the adjourn- 
ment of the court. Each in turn has pro- 
tested his entire innocence of the murder 
of the Cuocolo couple, and denied any 
connection with the Camorra, and each 
wound up with curses on the informer, 
Abbatemaggio. Professor Rapi so in. 
jured his throat with crying that he had 
to be excused frei attendance by the 
recommendation oi ais physician. Padre 


The Trial of the 
Camorrists 


Ciro Vitozzi fainted during his testi- 
mony from his two days’ fast, and a re- 


cess was taken by the court until his 
strength was revived by the forceful 
feeding with six raw eggs. Erricone, the 
leader, bursts into such hysterical weep- 
ing as to upset prisoners and spectators 
whenever he hears the name of his 
“martyred brother,” “young, innocent 
and beautiful as a god,” who died in the 
cell next to his in the Naples prison four 
years ago. In spite of the exhortations 
of the judge to be a man and bear up 
more bravely, he had to be excused from 
the room on account of his uncontrolla- 
able grief. Alfano or “Erricone” occu- 
pied the stand for two days, speaking 
with great dramatic power, at first in a 
low tone and quiet manner, then rising 
to a pitch of impassioned fury, as he de- 
nounced courts, carbineers and news- 
papers in such blasphemous and obscene 
language that he had to be seized and 
gagged. He described his escape to the 
United States, which he had no difficulty 
in entering, notwithstanding his criminal 
record. He had no passport and did not 
take the trouble to disguise himself. He 
remained in New York until he was rec- 
ognized from a photograph by the de- 
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tective, Petrosino, who was later assas- 
sinated at Palermo. He declared that he 
was “neither the head nor the tail of the 
Camorra,” and that he had been guilty of 
nothing more than the ordinary excesses 
of Neapolitan youth. He admitted loan- 
ing money at extortionate rates to Ital- 
ians intending to marry American heir- 
esses, but defended the usury on the 
ground of the great risk. Ciro Vitozzi, 
the “Guardian Angel of the Camorra,” 
told of his wrongs and sufferings in so 
pathetic a way that one of the prisoners 
fell down in a faint and a physician had 
to be sent into the big cage to restore 
him. Vitozzi declared that his only asso- 
ciation with vice was in his capacity as a 
priest, and asserted that the Dowager 
Queen Margherita is indebted to him for 
eight masses which he said at the tomb 
of the late King Humbert. He denied 
the charges of witchcraft and licentious- 
ness that had been brought against him. 
The jury has been supplied with files of 
five Neapolitan newspapers for 1906- 
1908 so they may read the published 
comments on the case, which are mostly 
adverse to the prosecution, and deny the 
existence of a Camorra. It is expected 
that the trial will last thruout the year 
and so far there is little prospect of a 
conviction. The prisoners, with the ex- 
ception of Professor Rapi, who is a free- 
thinker, have petitioned the court to ad- 
journ during Holy Week in order that 
they may prepare for Easter. The law- 
vers for the defense come to the prison- 
ers’ cage in the morning in order to take 
their orders for the lottery, which they- 
base upon numbers suggested by the 
events of the trial. 


Sd 


A renewal of the diffi- 
BT 0: , culties which in recent 

© Questions years have interfered 
with the prosperity of French shipping 
is now threatened. On the night of 
April 2 the National Federation of Labor 
issued a proclamation ordering all work- 
men in the docks and ports of the Atlan- 
tic and Channel ports to stop work at 
once, and the unions or syndicates of the 
Mediterranean ports were requested to 
hold themselves in readiness to go out at 
any time,——The Municipal Council of 
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Paris has decided that it will not be ad- 
visable to hold an international exposi- 
tion in Paris in 1920. The Chamber of 
Commerce, which also replied in the 
negative to the proposition, gave as its 
sole reason for the decision that it was 
impossible to undertake any great public 
works of the kind, which must be done 
at a given time, because of the unrelia- 
bility of labor. The pure food laws 
are causing riotous demonstrations in 
the wine-growing regions of France. 
The question at issue is the same that 
has caused so much discussion in this 
country, that is, when does a name 
cease to be geographical and become 
merely descriptive. The attempt was 
first made to limit the use of the word 
“champagne” to the product of the 
ancient province of Champagne, but 
this measure deprived large areas out- 
side these limits of their accustomed 
label. The red flag was hoisted and 
a veritable revolution declared. The 
Committee on Agriculture in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies proposed as a compro- 
mise that the limit be extended and a 
territorial designation added in all cases, 


as, for example, a label reading “Cham- 


pagne, made from grapes grown in 
Aube,” but this is equally objectionable 
to all the parties concerned. On April 9 
a great demonstration was held at Troyes 
attended by some 20,000 wine growers 
from all parts of the department of Aube. 
The railroads gave the vineyard workers 
free transportation, but many of. them 
preferred to march thru the country on 
foot bearing banners inscribed “Victory 
or Death!” “Solution or Revolution!” 
etc. The “Iron Battalion” from Bar-sur- 
Aube was 300 strong and marched 35 
miles. Their vineyard hoes had been 
beaten into pikes, and instead of the red 
flags, which had been prohibited by the 
authorities, the tricolor was borne, but 
either draped in crape or so wrapped 
around its standard that only the red 
showed. 
Js 

It is officially an- 

nounced that the 

bubonic plague has 
broken out in Eastern Java and there 
have been about 100 deaths among the 
natives.—-—Increased disorders are re- 
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ported in Morocco, but it seems impos- 
sible to determine from the reports 
whether the Government or the rebels 
are getting the best of it. Several pre- 
tenders are in the field and the Sultan 
is said to be closely besieged in Fez. 
Both France and Spain are preparing for 
active intervention. A_ regiment’ of 
marines has been mobilized at Cadiz and 
will soon be dispatched to Morocco, fol- 
lowed by infantry, cavalry and artillery. 


_ Premier Canalejas made a statement of 


the Government’s policy to the Cortes on 
April 8, and secured the consent of all 
parties to his foreign policy. He stated 
that the Government was determined 
simply to fulfil its obligations in co-oper- 
ation with France, and he added “we 
are not going to subjugate but to civil- 
ize.” Even the Republicans and Social- 
ists exprest their approval of his plans 
so far as they had been explained, but 
reserved the right to oppose in the future 
any attempt to conquest. In French 
Guinea an expedition led against the 
Sultan of Goumbra was ambushed by the 
natives and suffered some loss. The 
French then turned their machine guns 
upon the natives, killing about 300 of 
them. The Turkish troops in Arabia 
are reported to have defeated the rebels 
in the vicinity of Sanaa on Yemen, kill- 
ing more than 100 of them and demolish- 
ing the rebel forts——Conflicts have oc- 
curred between the Albanian insurgents 
and the Turkish troops in the Vilayet of 
Scutari. Accordine to reports there 
have been victories on both sides. 
Various rumors of unsuccessful Royalist 
plots in Portugal have been reported dur- 
ing the past week. The most serious of 
these seems to have been a naval mutiny 
at Lisbon, about April 8. An attempt 
was made by discontented naval officers 
to seize the arsenal and to assassinate the 
Minister of Marine, but the insurgents 
were foiled and placed under arrest on 
the battleships in the harbor. Some of 
the infantry regiments have also been 
suspected of a disposition to mutiny. 

On April 10 a revolt against the Gov- 
ernment at Canton was reported by the 
way of Hong Kong. It was stated that 
the Tartar general commanding the 
troops had been murdered and that the 
city was in a state of siege. 





The Song of Peace 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[These lines are the concluding stanzas of a poem written by Whittier 
just after he had passed his nineteenth birthday. I find them in a scrap- 
bcok kept by his eldest sister. They were written before his first term 
in the Haverhill Academy, and have never appeared in any collection of 
his works.—S. T. Picxarp.] 


“The battle ceased along the plain, for the bards had sung 
the song of peace.”—Ossian. 
x * * * 
Ye bards! whose visions swell 
The glories of our age, 
Say, have your mighty lays no spell 
To calm the warrior’s rage? 


No! ‘tis not thus you seek— 
No meed for this you claim! 


Tis yours in glowing terms to speak 
Of the warrior’s deathless name. 


Ye tell of the fame that falls 
Around the mighty dead, 

Who following Glory’s trumpet calls 
In the throng of strife have bled. 


Heaven-hallowed Peace! to thee 
A bard to fame unknown 

Would dedicate his minstrelsy, 
And thy sweet influence own. 


And oh! had he the powers of song 
Which loftier spirits feel, 

The joys that to thy sway belong 
His visions should reveal. 


Seconp Monts, 1827. 
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Easter and Old Andover 


BY SARAH STUART ROBBINS 


{The author of this article died last August at the age of ninety-three. 
Moses Stuart, the aunt of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, and 
Her last book was a delightful account of the life at Andover in 
the thirties and forties in the scholastic generation before the days of Professors 
who are remembered by the present elder 


daughter of the famous Prof. 
herself an author. 


Phelps and Shedd, 
This article was 





ASTER Sunday 
never dawned up- 
on the Andover 
of olden time. 
Tantalizing hints 
about Christmas, 
a dim suspicion 
that Lent was 
somewhere ob- 
served as a fast 

of forty days, a legend of Good Friday 

—these came to us but vaguely, almost 

as myths; and as for Easter, I doubt 

whether during our childhood days we 
even knew its name. 

For this state of things it would be 
difficult to give a reason. To say that 
out of a strictly Puritanic spirit Andover 
held church holidays in righteous abhor- 
rence, wishing, like Luther, “that there 
were no other festival days among Chris- 
tians but only the Lord’s Day,” would 
not give a correct idea of the true liber- 
ality which really existed there. As to 
Christmas, of course, no member of the 
first faculty believed that there was any 
historic ground for naming as Christ’s 
birthday the 25th day of December ; and 
therefore they would never have recog- 











written not long before Mrs. 


She was the 


Park, 
generation of graduates. 
Robbins’s death.-——-Ep:ror.] 


nized, much less have justified, its ob- 
servance. We children had outgrown 
Santa Claus and Christmas stockings be- 
fore we came to know their worth. To 
Lent we should not have taken kindly ; 
for, indeed, our whole lives lay within 
the boundaries of a mournful Lenten 
season. Good Friday came to us, in 
essence if not in name, with every lec- 
ture preparatory to the communion. But 
Easter Sunday, the solemnly joyful holi- 
day, how that, with its mighty formative 
influences, could have been left out of 
our lives, is to me a matter of surprise. 
If there was ever a community upon 
which rested the benediction of the 
resurrection, it lay upon that of Andover 
Hill. “Because I live, ye shall live also” 
—why, this was the watchword of daily 
life. Each day, from every dwelling 
house and from every room of the long 
seminary buildings as they rose story 
above story, there went up joyful thanks- 
givings for the rolling away of the stone 
from the sepulcher on a morning which 
had hallowed the early dawn of all other 
days. It was almost as if angels waited 
there, always in shining garments, to ask 
of the timid, with their faces bowed 
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down to the earth, “Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?” and who can 
tell how many went away from those 
orisons to their daily work with this 
answer ringing in their souls: “He is not 
here: for He is risen, as He said”? As 
in the monasteries of Catholic countries 
prayers are offered and vows are made 
before images of the crucified Savior, 


so here, if [ may be forgiven the com-. 


parison, in this secluded, monastic life, a 
living conception of the risen Lord, ““who 
had suffered these things and entered 
into His glory,” was always with them, 
“expounding unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning Himself.” 
It can hardly be supposed, moreover, 
that in all Andover there was a single 
person who had not stood before an open 
grave, into the coldness and darkness of 
which he had seen with streaming eyes 
and breaking heart. There cannot have 
been a soul there that had not laid away 
one beloved, and, in the awful stillness 
and silence, only intensified by the un- 
answered call which the bereft soul is 
always uttering, had not heard those 
only words of comfort that are truly 


comfort: “Because I live, your dead is 
not dead, but sleepeth, and shall live 


also.” Life without that first Easter 
morning would, in Andover, as every- 
where else on this broad earth, have 
been death indeed. 

And yet, with all the true devotion 
following—consequent upon—the resur- 
rection of our Lord, imagine, if you can, 
the little Andover chapel dressed for 
Easter Sunday, or any other expression 
of this feeling, except the legitimate out- 
breathing of prayer. Fancy the pulpit 
with vases of choice exotics upon its 
faded cushions, with wreaths of smilax 
festooning its small, plain sides. Imag- 
ine callas opening their white cups and 
flaunting their shining leaves in the very 
face of the reverent preacher. ‘What! 
Easter in Andover!” the Puritans of that 
hill might have exclaimed in their first 
horrified surprise. A Congregational 
church with flowers and crosses and 
crowns! with anthems and carols, and 
the devil’s own wind and stringed in- 
struments! to lead the faithful, thru the 
door of praise, to the mercy seat! Oh, 
the degeneracy of these modern times! 
Oh, these idolatrous ways! 


AND OLD ANDOVER 
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That this prejudice, however, would 
have been strong enough to interrupt 
their lifelong habit of attendance at 
church, I can hardly believe. It almost 
seems as if I could see Dr. Porter walk- 
ing slowly up the broad aisle, his dim 
eye lighting with esthetic pleasure as he 
catches a glimpse of the beautiful flow- 
ers; Dr. Woods gazing in mild surprise 
at the unwonted visitors; Professor Stu- 
art drawing his silk handkerchief across 
his mouth and nodding, with an odd 
mixture of smile and frown, from the 
flowers to the row of ecstatic children 
he has just ushered into the long pew; 
and Dr. Murdoch, with a non-committal 
face. Leaping a few years, I fancy how, 
to Professor Edwards, whose keen and 
quick perception hidden links joined the 
seen with the unseen, the delicate per- 
fume of the chosen flowers would have 
breathed of the spices and the ointments 
which the weeping women brought on 
that auspicious morn to the empty sepul- 
cher. I doubt whether a vase would 
have been sent away, or even the small- 
est bud have failed of its mission. Per- 
haps one and all might have fled from 


REV: MOSES STUART, D.D., 


Professor of Old Testament Literature in Andover 
Seminary, 1810-1852. 
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the music that now hallows the day, had 
it been chanted from the little gallery 
above the chapel door. But well we 
know there will not be a deaf or averted 
ear when thru the listening heaven 
there reverberates the glad new song: 
“For Thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood.” One can 
hardly fail, recalling the audience of that 
time, to wonder if they keep Easter now, 
in the new temple not made with hands; 
if in their white robes and with their 
palms in their hands, they bring not also 
rare deathless flowers, gifts to the “First 
begotten of the dead.” 

As it used to be in Andover, so it was, 
to a greater or 
less extent thruout 
Massachusetts. It 
would be extreme- 
ly interesting, if it 
were possible, to 
trace the cause of 
the change in sen- 
timent since those 
old days. How 


has it come about 
that 
idolatry 


what was 
and the 
worship of “the 
mother of abom- 
inations” a _ cen- 
tury ago, is the 
true worship of 
the true God now? 
We know who is 
the same _ yester- 
day, today and 
forever, and are 
sure that the 
change is in us; 
but wherefore has 
it come? 

Are we less 
spiritual now? Must the horns of the 
altar be flower covered before we 
can lay hold of them? That is a 
question easy to ask, too difficult to 
answer. On Easter night trains of cars 
bear crowds of people from the suburbs 
into Boston to attend oratorios and 
sacred concerts. Suppose Cotton Mather, 
or Thomas Hooker, or John Davenport, 
had lived within an easy. three minutes’ 
walk of the station, would they have 
gone? Would Dr. Porter or Dr. Woods 
have hurried down the long hill, watch in 


REV. LEONARD WOODS, D.D., 


Professor of Sacred Theology in Andover Seminary, 
1808-1846, 
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hand, to catch the flying city-boun: 
train? I doubt it very much. With th: 
Puritan blood running so blue in thei: 
veins, they could hardly have added t 
all the other innovations a ride in thx 
cars on the Sabbath day without feeling 
that ghosts were sitting by their side. 
Yet who shall doubt that last Easter day 
men as good, as true, as intelligent, as 
Christian, as any of these, were presen! 
at such concerts? “I know that my Re 
deemer liveth,” sung by great artists 
pealed out from melodious organs, 
caught up and echoed over and over by 
trained orchestras, gains in majestic 
power, touches more tenderly the hearts 
waiting to rejoice 
in it, steals more 
gently and sooth- 
ingly into weary 
and heavy - laden 
souls, giving them 
rest. 

Sometimes | 
grow almost im- 
patient in my de- 
sire to bring back 
those buried years 
ago into our won- 
derful world of 
today. What would 
they say, what 
would they do? 
Would Cotton 
Mather miss _ his 
witches, his Quak- 
ers, his Anabap- 
tists, his “trouble- 
some and meddle- 
some men”? And 
what would he 
think, to see the 
old churches, if 
any still exist, 
wherein he laid down the strict rules of 
the law, with their Easter lilies, their 
wealth of flowers and perfume? Does 
his grim old ghost still haunt the accus- 
tomed scenes? Did it perambulate Bos- 
ton streets last Easter, with a big Bible 
and a big sermon under the arm? And 
if so,.did it shake its gaunt sides in 
sullen displeasure at the untoward 
changes, or did it smile a ghostly smile 
of sympathy and joy? Let us hope that 
he would not frown, or pour out upon 
the chalices of the tender flowers his 
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Latin anathemas; for is it not God that 
has made the lilies of the field, toiling 
not, arguing not, only praising—Easter 
anthems, every one? Surely we may 
trust that in the wonderful resurrection, 
in that twinkling of an eye, many things 
besides our poor bodies are changed, 
raised incorruptible? In his own Easter 
morning, his long Easter Sunday, has 
there not come to the Puritan divine the 
full blaze of the light in the pale dawn 
of which we of the earth rejoice? And 
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does he not comprehend, as we may not, 
the mystical offerings we bring? 

Of all the Sundays of the year, this 
one is fraught to us now with deepest 
meanings, with greatest possibilities. We 
could not drop it out of our lives and 
find them all the same. And yet its sun 
rose and its sun set, in olden time, un- 
noticed, unwelcomed. It dropped behind 
the long western Andover horizon, and 
its setting was marked only by the silent 
evening star. 


Continued Life—An Easter Message 


BY CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Pastor OF THE Broapway TABERNACLE, New York City. 


¢¢ ] a man die shall he live again?” 
| It is an old question kept peren- 
nially fresh by the tolling of the 
funeral bells. The question has a fas- 
cination for some of us which it did not 
possess a year ago, because since last 
Easter we have stood beside an open 
grave. Death ever whets our interest in 
all the problems of life. The grave 
forces us into moods of reflection, and 
the heart asks questions which the intel- 
lect must do its best to meet. 

Of course, no answer can be given to 
this question which carries in its hand a 
demonstration. But it does not follow 
from this that no satisfying answer can 
be rendered. There are many facts 
which are beyond the reach of demon- 
stration. Our apparatus for proving 
things is primitive and clumsy, and many 
truths may wisely be accepted which are 
incapable of proof. We do not pass into 
the realm of dreams and shadows when 
we leave behind us those instruments 
with which in certain fields we verify the 
things we want to know. 

That life after death is possible, no 
one will dispute. To say that death 
means extinction is to say something 
which no man in this world can ever 
prove. Many keen eyes have been for 
centuries on watch, but no eye has ever 
seen a human spirit pass into nothing- 
ness. Science has found out many 
things in heaven and on earth, but she 
has not yet discovered what happens to a 
man after death. Upon this point she is 


as ignorant now as she was at the begin- 
ning. The grave emits. no vibrations 
which either the eye or the ear can catch. 
The most stubborn skeptic is, therefore, 
forced to confess that, for all he knows, 
life after death is possible. 

But is it probable? At this point phil- 
osophers begin to talk. For ages they 
have been pondering this problem, and 
have accumulated a mass of observations 
and deductions which to many minds 
bring assurance that death is not the end. 
They have much to say about the uni- 
versality of the belief in immortality, 
about the instincts which survive -thru 
the generations and the desires which 
cannot be extinguished. In the structure 
of man’s being there have been found 
indications that he has been created for 
a life beyond the grave. The vast com- 
pass of his reach, the hights to which his 
aspirations soar, the realms of knowl- 
edge and of virtue of which he dreams 
and of which he cannot take possession 
within his life this side the grave, all 
this is counted evidence that when a man 
dies he lives again. We are told that 
man’s endowments are larger than the 
needs of this world demand, that he has 
capacities for which there is on earth no 
opportunity for exercise, and that the 
nature and variety of his endowments 
are evidence that he is a creature intend- 
ed to live in two worlds. And then our 
attention is turned to the moral tangle 
which history presents, with its unre- 
dressed wrongs, its unretrieved losses, 
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its tragedies of agony and death in which 
justice was defeated and virtue failed to 
win a crown. Another world is needed 
—so men tell us—to make endurable the 
world in which we are living now. To 
prove the weight and worth of all this 
evidence, a great company of men and 
women of distinction is made to pass be- 
fore us, all of them testifying to their 
unwavering conviction that the soul of 
man never dies. 

But after philosophy has put in all her 
evidence, it is still possible to doubt. The 
arguments are plausible, but they are not 
conclusive. The heart may say, “I have 
listened to all you have to say, and yet 
I know that instincts may be delusive 
and intuitions may be vain. Hopes some- 
times deceive us, and promises are not in 
every case fulfilled. Convictions haunt 
us which later on melt into thin air, and 
who knows but that all these evidences 
of immortality may be an elaborate de- 
ception, and man’s hope of a life to come 
a pleasing but empty dream? Then 
what? 

At this crisis a man must fall back on 
his conception of the Power from which 
all things proceed. What he thinks of 
the Supreme Being will in the end deter- 
mine his belief in regard to the future of 
the soul. It is not so much what the 
mind thinks or the heart wishes, as it is 
what the Eternal Power is seen to be do- 
ing in his universe, which furnishes the 
solid ground on which enduring convic- 
tions concerning the soul’s destiny can be 
built. To pass from an instinctive hope 
into a reasoned faith in immortality a 
man must deepen and enlarge his knowl- 
edge of God. To know Him is life 
eternal. 

It is for this reason that Science is a 
valuable witness in these high matters, 
for she is familiar with many of the 
principles and methods of the Eternal. 
She keeps her eyes upon the Cosmos. 
Her business is with phenomena, the 
stream of facts and events which flows 
thru space and time. She takes note of 
the august and orderly procedure. Cer- 
tain principles come slowly into view. 
One law after another is gradually dis- 
closed. The invisible things of the 
Creative Energy are clearly seen, being 
perceived thru the things that are made. 
We know God by what he does. And 
the scientific observations of His move- 
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ments have given the soul new grounds 
of hope. 

It is now clear that we are living in 
an ordered world. Order is heaven’s 
first law. There is no place in the uni- 
verse for accident or chance. We live 
under the reign of law. The law is uni- 
versal and unchangeable. This is the 
first doctrine of the creed of modern 
science. Death then is no accident, but 
is a fixed feature of the world order. 
It is appointed to men to die. Death is a 
calculated incident in a process. It has 
a function assigned it by the World 
Ruler. It is a part of life. It may be a 
preparation for something. 

Again, it has been clear that the Al- 
mighty does not like annihilation. He 
refuses to allow even an atom of matter 
or an ounce of energy to be dissipated 
and lost. The conservation of energy is 
the second dogma in the creed of Mod- 
ern Science. Now energy is of different 
forms, and the highest form with which 
we are acquainted is personality. If 
many forms of energy are indestructible, 
possibly personality is indestructible 
also. If atoms have a power of resist- 
ance against which the gates of destruc- 
tion cannot prevail, it is not impossible 
that that form of energy known as the 
Human Will also possesses unconquer- 
able powers of self-preservation. 

It is clear from what our eyes see that 
the God of Nature is a frugal God. He 
gathers up the fragments that nothing be 
lost. He turns everything to account. 
He squanders nothing. Our own bodies 
after death are dissolved and built up 
into other structures which become the 
instruments of his purpose. What will 
a God who, so far as we know, casts 
nothing as rubbish to the void, do with 
human personality when its career on 
earth is ended? It is the most precious 
product which the earth produces. It is 
a form of spiritual wealth amassed by 
years of sacrifice and effort. It is a 
bundle of energies and powers apparent- 
ly capable of being used for high and 
holy ends. - It is not like the God re- 
vealed in Nature to squander this form 
of riches, converting it into nothingness 
in the subtle flame of death. That 
would be like dashing a costly lamp to 
pieces just after it had been lighted. 

The God whom Science knows is a 
patient God. His processes are ex- 
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tended—to our mind interminable. He 
does nothing in a hurry. He uses up 
centuries in the consummation of his 
plans. The leisureliness of the Al- 
mighty is one of his most amazing 
attributes. It passes clear beyond our 
comprehension. We never so realized 
the infinite patience of God till men be- 
gan to tell us about the process of evolu- 
tion. We found ourselves at once in a 
world of vast horizons, and in the pres- 
ence of a God whose favorite principle is 
progress by growth. Having seen how 
far man has climbed, it is easier to be- 
lieve that he will climb higher. The 
God of Science is not a God who having 
brought a creature so far, is likely to 
grow suddenly weary of it and convert 
it in an instant into a handful of dust. 
The God of Modern Science does 
nothing which is not worthy man’s 
closest attention. Every fact is sacred 
and must be scrutinized and weighed. 
We must sit down like children before 
it and listen to what it says. Docility is 
the cardinal virtue of Science. Now the 


most wonderful fact in the universe, so 
far as we know it, is the mind of Jesus. 
His mind is a product of the cosmos. 


His life is a manifestation of forces 
which are resident in Nature. His con- 
sciousness is a phenomenon to be studied 
with closer attention than: either the 
starry heavens or plant or animal life, 
for more of the nature and intent of the 
Eternal Spirit can express itself in a 
man than in a rock or a star. A man is 
destitute of the scientific spirit who 
works out a theory of life or of the 
world without reference to the mind of 
Jesus. The scientist who does it is like 
a botanist who refuses to look at the 
most wonderful of all the flowers, or a 
geologist who takes no account of the 
highest and most majestic of the moun- 
tains, or an astronomer who refuses to 
turn his telescope on the brightest of the 
stars. As rational beings we are bound 
to fix our eyes on this Man of Galilee. 
His name is above every name because 
his character was the finest ever exhib- 
ited among the sons of men. 

As soon as we approach him we dis- 
cover that his supreme interest is in 
God. In all his thinking and action he 
begins and ends with God. His estimate 
of man is based on his view of God. 
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God is Father, and therefore all men are 
brothers, and therefore mutual service is 
the central law of human life. The 
world which now is lies to Jesus’s mind 
in the light which falls on it from God, 
and so does the world which is to come. 
To Jesus man is immortal because he is 
the child of God. Men all around him 
were denying life after death, and Jesus 
told them that their unbelief was due to 
their ignorance of the power of God. 
Their skepticism had its roots in their 
failure to grasp the true nature of the 
Eternal. It was because of his own 
clearness of vision of the character of 
God that he spoke of man’s future in 
accents that carried in them the music 
of unquestioning assurance. His con- 
fidence never wavered. The problematic 
had no place in his thinking. The great- 
est of the Greeks had endeavored to 
prove immortality. Jesus is content to 
assert it. He asserts it with the quiet 
confidence with which one states an 
axiom in mathematics or a formula in 
physics. “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. I go to prepare a place 
for you.” That is all, and that is 
enough. On the cross he said: “Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.” In 
his last utterance he linked together his 
belief in the life everlasting and his con- 
ception of God. 

The secret then of an unwavering 
faith in the immortality of man, lies in 
the Christian conception of God. That 
conception has not been weakened or 
altered by anything which Modern 
Science has discovered. On the con- 
trary, it has been brightened and con- 
firmed by the enunciation of great prin- 
ciples which Science calls natural laws. 
The boldest teacher of Immortality 
among the apostles was Paul, and it is 
significant that his favorite name for 
God is “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” We think of God most truly 
when we think of him as Jesus thought 
of him. When the God of Jesus is our 
God too, the heart receives its answer to 
the question, “If a man die shall he live 
again?” 

But suppose that a man cannot fall 
back on the view of God given to the 
world by Jesus. What then? Let him 
begin at once to live like an immortal. 
Let him plan his life as tho he expected 
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to live forever. No matter what his 
view of God, let him live like a son of 
God. In other words, let him live like a 
man. It is when a man lives up to the 
possibilities of his highest self, that he 
becomes bold to claim the things that 
belong to him. It is Christ in us—said 
a wise man—who is the hope of glory, 
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which being interpreted means, I pre- 
sume, that the guarantee of immortality 
lies within us, and that it is when we 
are obedient to the high and inexorable 
laws of our being, our filial nature being 
lifted to its highest power, that we be- 
come aware that life is endless. 
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Peers and Commoners at Westminster 


BY JUSTIN 


T the time when I am beginning 
the present article for THe INDE- 


PENDENT, the great, and I hope 
the final struggle between the hereditary 
and the representative legislators of the 
British Islands has not nearly come to 
its end. But the general impression pro- 
duced upon the public mind thus far ap- 
pears to be that the Lords do not con- 
template anything like the utterly desper- 
ate resistance which it seemed to be at 
one time confideritly expected by the de- 
voted worshipers and the irreconcilable 
enemies of the hereditary principle 
would at least commemorate its disap- 
pearance by a blaze. 

So far as the debate has gone only 
three or four figures appear to have 
made a very distinct impression on the 
House of Commons and the general pub- 
lic, and even these are figures which we 
must have all felt quite sure in advance 
must produce such an impression. Let 
uis take, in the first. instance, the figure 
of Mr. Balfour. I have for myself been 
always fully convinced that Mr. Balfour 
only forfeited his chance of becoming a 
great imperial statesman by his contin- 
ued adhesion to the principles of the 
Conservative party. Nature intended 
him to be a great statesman, a great 
leader of a great party, but the events 
of his life pledged him to the member- 
ship of a political party which had noth- 
ing great or even real about its principles 
and was pledged against the movements 
of the hand of time. Thus while one 
could not help, even one with political 
opinions like my own, admitting and ad- 
miring the marvelous ingenuity of the 
manner in which he submitted his own 
case to the House of Commons, few of 
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us could help wondering how he was 
able to impress himself with the convic- 
tion that such a pleading could produce 
any real impression on an assembly of 
practised and practicing public men. 
Lord Hugh Cecil also proved himself 
an effective speaker in the course of the 
debate, and he had the courage to make 
his chief object of attack Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who for some time had done 
his best to subdue himself to the doc- 
trines and the discipline of the Tory 
party, but at last found it, as most ob- 
servers expected that he would, impos- 
sible to subdue his mind to the principles 
and the discipline of Toryism, and had 
therefore followed his intellect whither 
that led him. The fact, however, seems 
to me quite beyond dispute that the de- 
bate in the House of Commons has not 
been sustained by any means so vigor- 
ously by the Tory disputants as might 
have been reasonably expected. Even 
those of us who had come to regard or 
had always regarded the whole theory. 
of the hereditary principle in legislation 
as only worthy of a place in the constitu- 
tional arrangements of some community 
described in “Gulliver’s Travels” were 
disposed to assume that the champions 
of the House of Lords in the representa- 
tive chamber of Parliament would make 
a much more ingenious and at the same 
time more impassioned defense of their 
hereditary institution. There came back 
into my mind by some curious freak of 
memory the recollection of a scene in 
Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers.” Mr. Pick- 
wick and his life-comrades are making 
an excursion thru an English county in 
an open coach and a storm of rain sud- 
denly comes on which threatens to 
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drench them in their expedition. Samuel 
Weller, Mr. Pickwick’s immortal serv- 
ingman, is seated beside the driver, with 
whom he is talking unconcernedly. Mr. 
Pickwick notices this fact, and in his 
usual kindly and genial fashion says to 
his servant, “Sam, you don’t seem to be 
minding the rain.” Sam replies, with his 
characteristic cheerfulness, “I don’t see 
any good minding of it would do, sir.” 
It might perhaps have been assumed that 
the House of Lords were acting on Sam 
Weller’s philosophic principle, but I 
must say that if we were to idealize the 
Toryism of the House of Lords in one 
symbolic figure, it would hardly be that 
of the brisk and humorous Samuel 
Weller. 

It is quite possible that the vehemence 
of the controversy on both sides may 
have been kept much under control be- 
cause of the fact that the coronation of 
the present King is to be for the British 
public the great event of this year. King 
George V is to be crowned on the 22d of 
June, and the earlier part of the year 
does not perhaps seem to the majority, 
either of Lords or Commons, quite an 
appropriate or seemly season for a series 
of animated controversies between one 
legislative chamber and the other. The 
coronation ceremonies will have of 
necessity to be conducted as if they rep- 
resented the loyal devotion of a thoroly 
united people, and it must seem some- 
what difficult for the representatives of 
that people to maintain such an impres- 
sion while its parliamentary chambers 
are waging at the same time a constitu- 
tional war which threatens the absolute 
abolition of that chamber which is 
named next after the sovereign in the 
roll of the imperial institutions. In the 
meanwhile, however, there can be no 
doubt that the coronation ceremonies 
and the preparations for them will en- 
gross as they come nearer and nearer a 
great deal of that public interest which 
is now still supposed to be exclusively 
claimed by the struggle between Lords 
and Commons. 

King George V, as our present sov- 
ereign is named, has assuredly begun his 
reign in a manner which seems to speak 
with high promise as to its future popu- 
larity, and it does not need much study 
of English history to be aware of the 
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fact that his predecessors who bore the 
same name had not done anything to be- 
queath such an endowment to him. The 
present sovereign is therefore opening 
up an entirely new biography in the asso- 
ciation of that name with the history of 
British monarchs, and we know, too, 
that his immediate predecessor, the late 
King Edward VII, had won for himself 
the well-merited honor and affection of 
his subjects all over the globe. We may 
naturally assume, therefore, that the 
ceremonials of this year’s coronation will 
have much effect in withdrawing na- 
tional attention from the troubles of the 
peers. 

Not for a long time has any book ap- 
peared from a London publishing office 
which created so much public sensation 
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as “Sir William Butler: An Autobiog- 
raphy,” by Lieut-General the Rt. Hon. 
Sir W. F. Butler, G. C. B. General But- 
ler passed out of life before the book’s 
actual completion, and it was published 
under the care of his daughter by 


Messrs. Constable & Co., London. My 
American readers will, I think, well re- 
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member the leading passages in the mili- 
tary career of the great soldier which 
have won for him an abiding fame. But 
there was much in that career as well as 
its military achievements which has giv- 
en his autobiography an especial and a 
peculiar claim on the interest of the 
reading world now around us and yet to 
come. General Butler was born and 
brought up in my native country, Ire- 
land, and he tells us in this volume that 
his earliest recollections were associated 
with the ever memorable Irish famine, 
and he has some recollections of a still 
earlier date which included the being 
taken to see Daniel O’Connell when that 
great Irishman was a prisoner in Rich- 
mond Prison, Dublin, and being lifted in 
the arms of the illustrious and almost 
gigantic patriot. In 1858 Butler became 
an ensign in a British regiment, and then 
began his brilliant career as a soldier 
which never weakened in any sense his 
strong national sentiments. American 
readers will, I am sure, have followed 
his brilliant career thru his many wars 
and down to the part he took in the 
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great South African struggle, which 
brought him into so much antagonisi 
with all the noisy Jingoes who have 
played of later years so unattractive a 
part in English political life. Genera! 
Butler never lost his affection for th 
country of his birth, while he prove 
himself sincerely devoted to the true in- 
terests, the really best interests, of the 
British dominions. I came upon a very 
remarkable passage in which General 
Butler gives his estimate of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, which I quote here in 
order that my countrymen in the United 
States may know how thoroly, up to the 
very end of his noble life, the spirit of 
Irish national feeling still lived in the 
breast of this great Irishman, who had 
rendered such service to the British Em- 
pire on so many foreign fields, but who 
never renounced or concealed his devo- 
tion to the cause of his country. 

“Parnell was at this time at the sum- 
mit of his power. His mountain home 
at Aughhavanagh lay some twenty miles 
from us at Delgany. When the grouse 
shooting began in August I got a letter 
from the Irish leader in London asking 
me to join him at Aughhavanagh. I ac- 
cepted with delight. I looked upon Par- 
nell as one of the most remarkable men 
then living in the Empire. Today, 
twenty-two years later, I regard him as 
the greatest leader of his time.” 

Now we have an English Government 
in full power and pledged to the carry- 
ing out of that Home Rule policy which 
Gladstone, inspired and impelled by Par- 
nell, was the first British statesman to 
adopt, and which he would assuredly 
have carried to success but for the inter- 
position of the House of Lords—that 
legislative chamber which is now await- 
ing its sentence of extinction. 

I feel sure that American readers in 
general, and not merely my countrymen 
resident in the United States, will give a 
welcoming reception to the news of the 
remarkable success quite lately accom- 
plished in the dramatic world by the play 
of which Miss Johanna Redmond, 
daughter of John Redmond, the distin- 
guished and powerful leader of the Irish 
National party in the House of Com- 
mons, is the authoress. The Daily News 
of March 7 tells us this play, “Falsely 
True” is a little Irish play fairly typical 
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oi those which are in favor at the Abbey 
Theater, Dublin. The play is described 
as an “incident after the Robert Emmet 
rising in 1803.” The atmosphere is 
highly charged from beginning to end.” 
The remainder of the criticism tells us 
more about the performers than about 
the authoress, and I may freely confess 
that the success of the authoress inter- 
ests me more than the succes§ of the 
actors and actresses just at present. The 
Redmond family have always shown 
themselves versatile. John E. Redmond, 
the present leader of the party, was the 
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son of an Irish father who had previ- 
ously made for himself a conspicuous 
position in the House of Commons, and 
William Redmond, that father’s younger 
son, had served in the British navy and 
I see is now the hero of a popular Irish 
song describing him as “Billy the Bold 
Militia Boy.” I am very glad indeed to 
hear that Johanna Redmond has won for 
herself a success in a quite new field, a 
field, however, in which woman’s intel- 
lectual force has at various intervals of 
at least the modern world succeeded in 
achieving for itself some distinction. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The Regeneration of the Small College 


BY HARRY A. CUSHING, Ph.D. 


[At its twenty-fifth reunion last summer the class of 1885 of Amherst College author- 
ized three of its members, Ezra Parmelee Prentice, Esq., of New York; Ellsworth G. Lan- 
caster, Ph.D., LL.D., president of Olivet College, and William G. Thayer, D.D., headmaster 


of St. 
for the future policy of Amherst College. 


Marks School, to present to the trustees certain somewhat radical recommendations 
Their printed address has attracted no little atten- 


tion in academic circles, because of the bearing of its suggestions on what are called the 


smaller colleges as against the larger universities. 


clear to the reader. 


The present article will make the issue 


The author is also a graduate of Amherst, in the class of 1891, a 


well known lawyer, and is Professor and Acting Dean in the School of Law of Columbia 


University.—Ep1tTor.] 


HE old, unsettled problem of the 
status and service of the smail 
college has never received such 

keen discussion as has followed the re- 
cent address of the Class of ’85 to the 
trustees of Amherst College. The solu- 
tion of that problem thus far either has 
been made unnecessary or has been 
avoided. In some instances, the small 
college has ceased to be small; in other 
instances it has ceased to be a college; 
in still other instances it has temporized 
in the hope of outgrowing one charac- 
teristic or the other under the stimulus 
of purely business management or of 
academic competition. This indecision 
has been met squarely by the proposals 
of this address; and if these can be 
adapted to past traditions and existing 
conditions, either at Ambherst or else- 
where, there may be one small college 
unique in its definite arid ambitious pur- 
pose, which will stand for a higher ideal 
in collegiate scholarship, which will not 
represent the prevailing spirit of inert 


opportunism and philosophic compro- 
mise, and in which the faculty will do 
more than “organize the interruptions” 
of college life. 

The address, in which the class has 
“stepped boldly into a relation to their 
college which opens up an entirely new 
field for alumni activity,” has already 
aroused abundant comment and has been 
regarded as a stuummons to some small 
coilege to realize and seize upon what 
many believe to be a real opportunity for 
public service. Unconsciously it applies 
the test of the unsatisfied world to the 
satisfied college. 

The underlying idea is that the small 
college should provide a broad cultural 
training adapted to meet the present call 
for carefully trained graduates, should 
lead in a rational reaction against the 
prevailing trend to vocationalism and 
“business” education, and should illus- 
trate the utility of a reversion to the old 
humanities, using them, with their mod- 
ern developments, as the basis for four 
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years of discipline. The college course 
would become a real business for all, 
and not a diversion for many. Having 
once adopted an ideal and a standard of 
training, those would be maintained and 
to their. maintenance all else would be 
subordinated. As no responsible news- 
paper, even tho a purely commercial en- 
terprise, should allow its editorial page 
to be influenced by its business depart- 
ment, so no college should permit its 
standards to be lowered or its methods 
to be relaxed in order to preserve the 
numerical strength of its student body. 

To these ends, as attainable in this in- 
stance, only five specific suggestions are 
made: the strengthening of a modified 
classical course; the abolition of the B. 
S. degree; the indefinite increase of the 
salaries of professors; the limitation of 
the number of students; and the admis- 
sion of students only thru a competitive 
examination or some other really selec- 
tive process. 

The proposal of anything bordering 
on classicism is certain in these days to 
meet much hostile criticism ; and the use 
of the term classical will in some quar- 
ters be reason for prejudice against any 
plan. No word seems more available as 
a description of the course in the small 
New England college of fifty years ago. 
It was classical, in that Greek and Latin 
were predominant; but it was much 
more. Then the small college was stim- 
ulated by a spirit of puritanic idealism 
and devotion; singleness of purpose was 
strengthened by the possession of an un- 
usual opportunity; vigor and thoroness 
in all work were maintained by the real- 
ization that college then meant privilege ; 
and thru all ran the conviction that the 
college man owed some especial duty to 
the public. That was the controlling 
spirit of the classical college; and a re- 
turn to that is to be desired quite as 
much as a return to Latin and Greek. 
Indeed, the proposal of a modified classi- 
cal course takes it start from the propo- 
sition that a college should train for pub- 
lic usefulness men who will have breadth 
and thoroness, the power of application 
as well as of appreciation, and the per- 
sistence which usually is developed only 
in the work of the world. If the spirit 
of the small college could be the spirit of 
the old classical days modified by the 


better portion only of the modern colleg 
spirit, there would be little demand fo 
any change of curriculum. For such . 
revival of the old spirit and old ideals n. 
more favorable place and no more con- 
genial atmosphere can be found than i: 
the small college of New England. 

So far as the cufriculum is concerned 
these most recent proposals are not radi 
cal. While the cultural and even inspir 
ational value of the classics is insiste:| 
upon, recognition is also given to the 
importance of the modern languages. 
The sciences, too, are specifically value! 
as important factors in a well-rounded 
course. In fact, so far as subject matter 
goes, the modified classical course is 
substantially the present course in many 
colleges, but for the fact that in recent 
years some colleges have appeared to 
treat the classics as dying languages, of 
none but sentimental value. Against that 
tendency to decry the utility of the class- 
ics now appears this vigorous revolt. If 
there is to be anything of idealism in 
college life it can only be by properly 
subordinating those tendencies which 
aim at developing chiefly an earning 
power. The attempt is to bring about a 
reversion to old ideals, and some college. 
equipped with a faculty suitable for such 
work, may take the leadership in reform- 
ing American college life and in freeing 
college education from the criticism of 
the business man who sees in it neither 
sound business training nor broad schol- 
arship and only disqualification for suc- 
cess in business. 

The second proposal, the abolition of 
the B. S. degree by a college of the modi- 
fied classical type, calls for no comment 
or argument. If the small college does 
not, as few do, train for a scientific call- 
ing, the courses underlying the degree 
can be little more than cultural courses. 
and the degree will be a misnomer. If 
such a degree really differs from the 
B. A. degree only by ignorance of Greek 
(and sometimes Latin also) and, possi- 
bly, by slightly greater knowledge of the 
sciences, then it really means nothing 
distinctive. This would still more clear- 
ly appear to be the case wherever a can- 
didate for the B. A. degree is permitted 
to take even more courses in science than 
are required of the candidate for the 
B. S. degree. The proposition is unan- 
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swerable that a degree*should not in it- 
self be a deceptive figure of speech. 

The third proposal, that the college 
should declare for a policy of indefinite 
increase in the salaries of professors, will 
commend itself to many. This has been 
a prevailing and futile dogma since col- 
leges began. The first professors looked 
upon their calling as akin to that of mis- 
sionaries, and this error has burdened all 
their successors. The early types were 
not urged to go into teaching; they felt 
called to the work; and exercising a 
choice of a well-filled calling they did not 
complain of its scant recompense for de- 
voted service. No amount of comment 
has been able to alter this situation. The 
press today, and for years, has been full 
‘of generalities on the subject; but sel- 
dom are figures offered. When it ap- 
pears that in a well-endowed college the 
average man of the entire faculty pays 
out yearly for the necessaries of living a 
few hundred dollars more than his sal- 
ary, certainly in that college the pro- 
fessors have to “magnify their calling” 
at their own expense and sacrifice. To 
demonstrate this injustice a combined 
balance-sheet of the faculty is conclusive. 
To provide an adequate remedy, and: to 
establish quality as the final test of use- 
fulness, a college must be content to have 
the bulk of its funds so obscurely invest- 
ed as to show a return only in the class- 
room. This requires the rare power to 
resist the temptation to build and ex- 
pand. The committee who prepared the 
address in question would seem to go 
further, and have their college decline all 
gifts of buildings which might be unac- 
companied by provision to meet the in- 
creased maintenance charges or which 
might provide facilities for more than a 
fixt maximum of students. To adopt 
this policy involves an excess of modesty 
in finance to which few college presi- 
dents will be able to yield. They might 
cease to be financial solicitors and be able 
to take this ground if once their produc- 
tive endowments were adequate, their 
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working equipment sufficient, and the 
size of their college so limited as to quiet 
the ambition for mere numbers Such a 
degree of content with outward condi- 
tions will never exist as long as there is 
the stimulus to outgrow a proper and 
normal plant. To secure such content 
there must be adopted, as is now pro- 
posed, a policy of intensive college de- 
velopment. 

The two remaining propositions, the 
limitation in number of the student body 
and admission by a competitive process, 
are interdependent. Granted that the 
maximum of an entering class is arbi- 
trarily fixt, those applying (unless mere 
priority of date of application is to con- 
trol) must necessarily be sifted, and if 
the limitation amounts to anything the 
best among the applicants, up to the 
number needed, will be chosen. Whether 
this result is secured by competitive -ex- 
amination, or by the choice of those 
whose certificates show the most credit- 
able preparation, or of those whose prep- 
aratory record otherwise shows the 
greatest capabilities, the fact is that by 
some selective process the best only 
among the applicants will be received. 
Admission will then mean something 
real, and the limitation will be fully jus- 
tified if the work in the college itself can 
be made of such a superior type that 
membership in such a college will mean 
excellence and its degree will be truly 
distinctive. If any board of trustees will 
exercise the discrimination and courage 
properly to apply such tests to the work 
in their charge, and to establish such 
standards and keep to them, they will 
win the approval of many doubting par- 
ents and will develop an American col- 
lege unlike any we have had in the thoro- 
ness of its work, the influence of its fac- 
ulty, and the character of its graduates. 
The problem seems not to be whether 
any college will be able and willing pa- 
tiently to attempt this, but what college 
it will be. 


New Yor« Cry. 





Country Town Sayings 


BY E. W. HOWE 


{In our issue of February 2nd we devoted an editorial to chronicling our regrets at the 
retirement of “Ed” Howe from the editorship of the Atchison (Kansas) Globe. Since the 
first of the year he has been living at “Potato Hill Farm,” a few miles out of Atchison, 
where he is writing, setting up and publishing all himself, E. W. Howe’s Monthly: A Farm- 
er’s Magazine for Town People. Two issues of this unique periodical have already ap- 
peared, but we hasten to express the hope that not many of our readers will subscribe for 
it, for Mr. Howe quit the Globe solely to get rid of the newspaper grind, and he an- 
nounces that if his new’venture is too successful, he will quit that too. Besides editing 
and farming he has, in the last three months, written a play founded on his novel, “The 
Story of a Country Town,” published a quarter of a century ago, and has prepared a new 
volume entitled “Country Town Sayings” (Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan., $1). This latter 
book has just been sent us for review. Instead of giving it the usual notice in our lit- 
erary columns, we have selected from it at random the following paragraphs. We merely 
add that those who are interested will find in the book 298 pages just as good.—Ep1rTor.] 


women that no woman should go 
farther than two blocks 
home with a shawl over her head. 


A woman is as old as she looks before 
breakfast. 


[won is an unwritten law among 


from 


You hear every day of women who 
are “crazy to get married.” You rarely 
hear it of men. 


About the ugliest creature on earth is 
a tall, slim boy wearing spectacles. 


A thunderbolt never yet fell from a 
clear sky. 


We don’t believe we ever knew any 
one who was not properly punished. 


When we look at some men who say 
they were sent to save the world, we 
can’t help laughing. 


Nothing pleases a woman quite so well 
as to look so sweet that a man wants to 
kiss her, and then abuse him for his im- 
pudence. 


Don’t be ashamed if you can’t play the 
piano ; be proud of it. 


Every time a woman disappears into 
the kitchen she comes back eating some- 
thing, but she eats very little at the table. 


A woman looks prettier putting a baby 


to sleep than she does on a public plat- 
form. 


You may easily play a joke on a man 
who likes to argue: agree with him. 


Do something for the town in which 
you live, and you will do something for 
yourself. 
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When married people do not look 
squarely at each other when they speak, 
and refer to each other as “he” or “she,” 
there is trouble in the air. 


After every picnic, whether there was 
a chaperon or not, a new hugging story 
comes out. 


Every woman hates the word. ‘fe 
male.” 


Put cream and sugar on a fly, and it 
tastes very much like a black raspberry. 


When a man begins to tell you a long 
story, a good way is to say, “I’ve heard 
it.” 


Families with babies, and families 
without babies, are so sorry for each 
other. 


The average farmer dearly loves an 
oyster stew. 


A woman complains that every time 
she is with the men one of the number 
wants to explain how a steam engine 
works. 


If a man looked like the pictures in a 
tailor’s fashion plate, people would set 
the dogs on him. 


If you see something that no one else 
sees, or hear sounds that no others hear, 
that is what it means to go crazy. 


About the only excitement in Atchison 
today is this: A man who was lately 
operated on appeared on the streets, and 
people fear he is out too soon. 


There is usually enough of everything 
on the table except cream. 
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A MAN’S HOME FOR A MAN. 


From the piazza of “Potato Hill Bungalow,” 


If there were no schools to take the 
children away from home part of the 
time, the insane asylums would he filled 
with mothers. 


Whenever a widower’s name is men- 
tioned, it recalls the names of many 
women said to be chasing him. 


Every country town man who gets 
East has his picture taken with Niagara 
Falls for a background. 


Next to the man with a cldmmy hand 
we despise the man who shakes hands 
sideways, the usual custom being to 
shake hands up and own. 


A white dress should not be worn 
more than one day. We are not a wom- 
an, but you bet we can tell when a white 
dress needs washing. 


When a doctor assists at an operation, 
he is as particular to have it mentioned 
as a woman who assists at a reception. 


After a woman has powdered a long 
time, her face has a purple look, like a 
boy’s chin when he stays in swimming 
too long. 


If the women had money, how well 
they could get along without the men! 


Mr. Howe looks out over thirty miles of the Missouri 
alley. 


How early do mothers begin spanking 
their children? So far as we have been 
abie to learn by inquiring among moth- 
ers, it is necessary to begin spanking girl 
babies when about a year old and boy 
babies when about sixteen months old. 


Card playing is more foolish than 
wicked. 


The stuff used to kill a smell is usually 
worse than the smell. 


So far as is known, no widow ever 
eloped. 


How sweet the short girls look when 
they are seventeen or eighteen! But 
after they begin to get the middle-age 
spread they don’t look so sweet. 


Patent medicine advertisements are at- 
tractive reading for women because they 
have a great deal to say about women 
who Suffer in Silence. 


Music uplifts me, but I drop back 
again as soon as the music is over. 


The more worthless a man, the more 
fish he can catch. 


The younger your daughter, the more 
apt she is to love you. 











Nearly every baby kills a kitten by 
loving it to death. 


_ About all some men accomplish in life 
is to send a son to Harvard. 


Every woman thinks she has a natural 
taste for arranging a bouquet of flowers. 


We shall always admire the women be- 
cause so few of them are known as “‘pro- 
fessor.” 


A boy is a natural born outlaw when 
it comes to bathing. Unless his mother 
stands over him with a switch he won’t 
take one; and after he is grown, and 
married, he neglects bathing when his 
wife leaves home. 


A man has his clothes made to fit him; 
a woman makes herself fit her clothes. 


A man who never attempts to sing at 
any other time will break out when in a 
picnic wagon. 


Nearly every bride wears a wedding 
dress that is beyond her father’s means. 


When a woman is on her last legs she 
starts a boarding-house; a man starts a 
fire insurance agency. 


A man who owns a sleigh is willing to 
freeze to show it off. 


We saw a woman crying on the streets 
today. Probably we men have been do- 
ing something again. 

Look at any man’s clothes, and you 
will find from seven to seventy-five spots 
that should be removed. 


We have noticed that the sort of man 
known as an iconoclast is pretty apt to 
finally get into serious trouble. 


Before we die we hope to see a house 
with an oak finish upstairs. All the 
better class houses have an oak finish 
downstairs, but we have never seen one 
with an oak finish upstairs. 


Nations go armed; but citizens must 
not. 


What a servile creature a rich man is 
when he meets a man who has more 
money than he has! 


Every day thousands of people ex- 
ciaim, “I can’t stand it!” But they do. 

Sometimes I think I have nothing to 
be thankful for, but when I reflect that 
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I am not a woman, I am content. Any 
one who is compelled to kiss a man, and 
pretend to like it, is entitled to sympathy. 


Don’t tell a good story, even tho you 
know one; its narration will simply re- 
mind your hearers of a bad one. 


In draping things, and in arranging 
flowers, every woman thinks she has par- 
ticularly good taste. 


Nearly every unsuccessful man we 
ever met was a good billiard player. 


How fearless and plain-spoken a man 
is in talking to his women folks! 


It is more trouble for a woman to 
wash her head than to do the family 
washing. 


Why are women’s stockings so long 
and men’s stockings so short? 


About the only excitement out in the 

country is to say at the breakfast table: 

“The dog barked last night as tho some 
one was prowling around the house.” 


A woman’s hand may be pale and deli- 
cate, but she can pick up a hotter plate 
than a man. 


I once wondered how the banks made 
their money, but when I procured a loan 
I found out. 


A young Atchison girl who will be- 
come a teacher said today: “I am not be- 
coming a teacher to do good, but for the 
pleasure of whipping the boys.” 


There never was a man so patient that 
it didn’t make him mad to get a line 
under his horse’s tail when out driving. 


At a dinner party it is always expected 
that the guests will talk about literature. 


There is no good fishing, and there are 
no good times. 


Probably this expression is used often- 


er by people than any other: “Every- 
thing is blamed on me.’ 


School children laugh as quickly at the 
teacher’s jokes as church people laugh at 
the jokes of the bishop. 


A woman harnessing a horse acts as 


awkwardly as a man putting’on a baby’s 
clothes. 


You are familiar with the manner in 
which a mother makes a. fish-hook out of 
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her finger, and dives down into the 
mouth of her baby when it has been eat- 
ing anything behind her back. 


What has become of the old-fashioned 


country horse that had its tail eaten off 


by calves? 


The young men say poor girls are 
more affectionate than rich ones. 


What is the exact age when it is no 
longer proper for a girl to straddle a 
bobsled and put her arms around the boy 
in front of her in coasting? A number 
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of big girls in town are still clinging to 
the practice. 


How good a yawn tastes at about 10 
o'clock in the evening, just before going 
to bed! ; 


Every niarried woman looks as tho she 
needed a little more love, but what she 
really needs is a little more money. 


As soon as it is apparent that a young 
man is in society for the ice cream there 
is in it, he should be turned out. The 
object of society is to marry young peo- 
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ple off, and they should pay attention to 
it or stay out. 


“She looks,” we heard a woman say 
today, ‘‘as tho she had been buried, and 
dug up.” 

If you are on confidential terms with 
almost any family, you discover they are 
terribly hard up. 


After a man has said “grace” at a 
meal some time is required for those 
around the table to become comfortable 
again. 


Maybe one girl in fifty has two men 
to choose between, but we don’t believe 
the girl ever lived who had her pick of 
three. 


How a little girl loves to say to a little 
boy, “Oh, you are going to catch it!” 


Every town has its men who take 
pleasure in running after other men’s 
hats when they blow off. 


When a friend is in trouble, don’t an- 
noy him’ by asking if there is anything 
you can do; think up something appro- 
priate, and do it. 


With all its meanness and dirt, we 
rather like Chicago. 


What has become of the old-fashioned 
farmer who caught the woman school 
teacher who boarded at his house and 
washed her face in the snow? 


When you were a boy, did you have 
any financial dealings with your father? 
If you did, they were conducted on this 
plan: Your father gave you a calf. 
When you had taken care of it for some 
time, and it became a cow, he sold it and 
put the money in his pocket. Almost 
every boy has a grievance of this kind 
against his father. 


When a woman drives a horse she is 
always whipping it with the lines. 


When a boy goes to school wearing a 
new pair of shoes, all the other boys spit 
on them. 


A man and wife have no sooner reared 
children of their own than they have to 
begin over again with their grandchil- 
dren. Old age, that should be free from 
cares, has more cares than any other time 
of life. There are at least fifty women 
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in Atchison who make nursemaids of 
their mothers. 


A girl’s idea of modesty is to let loose 
quick when she shakes hands with a 
strange man. 


When a man buys a new hat he wants 
one just like the one he had before. But 
a woman isn’t that way. 


When a woman gives a party she fig- 
ures on twenty-two guests to the gallon. 


When a man takes off his socks you 
can usually see a scar on his toe, where 
he cut it as a boy. 


I lately saw a long list of things people 
shouldn’t do. I do every one of them. 


The eternal feminine question: “How 
much is it a yard?” 


Occasionally a man finds his wife 
looking in a certain Queer Way, and 
when he asks, “What is the matter?” she 
looks at him a moment, bursts into tears, 
and replies, “Nothing.” 


We never could get up much enthusi- 
asm over the militia. : 


Four Atchison sisters have worn the 
same dress to be married in. This is the 
right way to treat a father. 


An Atchison man who was told he 
should not say “widow woman,” as it is 
improper, now says “widow lady.” 

We know an Atchison girl so tanned, 
sunburned and freckled that we cannot 
resist the conclusion that she has been in 
swimming. 

We have always found it a pretty 
good rule to avoid an “intellectual treat.” 


Nearly every man says of his dog: 
“His father cost a thousand dollars.” 


We suppose there never was a married 
woman who did not say to some one, at 
some time, that if it wasn’t for the chil- 
dren she would leave him. 


A girl should be given an allowance 
every week, if it is not more than 50 
cents. It will teach her how to handle 
the great sums intrusted to her care 
when she marries. 


“No woman,” said a late novel, 
“should marry a man who cannot help 
her reach the hights.” How the women 
love that sort of thing! 
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If you own a Jersey cow, and it has 
heifer calf, that’s a sign that you are 
lucky. Most Jersey calves are gents. 


If you want to make a man very an- 
gry, get some one to pray for him. 


The better a pie tastes, the worse it is 
for you. 


A man should be taller, older, heavier, 
uglier and hoarser than his wife. 


Why is it that so many girls are Epis- 
copalians, while their mothers belong to 
other Churches? 


Women like to attend weddings, to 
hear the big, sweet, juicy promises the 
bridegrooms make. 


You can do more for yourself than 
any one will do for you. 


When father has charge of the baby 
its face is always dirty. 


Some people never have anything ex- 
cept ideals. 


There is to be a party tonight, and this 
afternoon a woman called up her hus- 
band and asked, “What shall I wear?” 
“Never mind now,” her husband replied, 
“don’t be coy. You're going to wear 
that old black dress, the only thing you 
have, and you know it.” 


What has become of the old-fashioned 
man who said to his boy: “Pull off my 
boots, son, and the next time I see a 
dime rolling up hill I’ll give it to you”? 

Every woman imagines that she is an 
ideal sickroom visitor. 


Another girl who took piano lessons, 
expecting to go into society, has turned 
out a stenog. 


We believe the old war between men 
and women grows fiercer every year. 


If we were a woman, we don’t believe 
we know a man we’d marry. 


One of the griefs of my life is that 
when I drive, vagrant dogs run after me 
and bark, and I have never been able to 
hit one of them with the whip, altho |! 
always try. 


You can pick up a boy’s school book 
and find instantly where he is studying 
Every page he has passed over is full of 
marks and dirt. 


MOTORING FOR PEOPLE 


Almost every public speaker mentions 
his dear wife, and the fact that he has 
been abroad. 


We never knew a man who could keep 
a horse decent looking in winter time. 


Nothing looks prettier on a woman 
than a white apron with a big bow at the 
back. 


OF MODERATE MEANS 775 

A Protestant preacher’s idea of great 
success in his work is to convert a Cath- 
olic. 


“She is the kind of a woman,” said 
an Atchison woman today, “who never 
fills a lamp until she is ready to use it.” 


A man can feel in his pockets at any 
time and bring out a little ball of fuzz. 


ATCHISON, KANsas. 
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Motoring for People of Moderate Means 


BY W. F. DIX 


AutHor oF “THe Face IN THE GIRANDOLE,” 


DOZEN or fifteen years ago, in 
A the good old days of bicycling, 

when pony carts for the children 
and carriages for grown-ups were safe 
upon our highways, and the surfaces of 
our country roads were not lifted up by 
the suction of whirling, rubber-tired 
automobile wheels and wafted by the 
vagrant breeze over the surrounding 
scenery, the burning question was, “Shall 
| use my bicycle another season, or ex- 
change it for a new one?” Today, in 
this more luxurious and costly age of 
motordom, the same question arises in a 
larger phase: “Is it the better policy to 
turn in my motor car every year or hang 
on to it for several seasons ?” 

Every motor car owner is harassed by 
this question, yet it seems to me the 
answer is reasonably obvious, to those 
motorists at least who must carefully 
watch their expenses. A week after one 
has bought a new car and used it, it be- 
comes a second-hand one. Nine-tenths 
of the first year’s depreciation in value 
can be written off after the first run. 
Likewise the first year’s depreciation is 
far in excess of the next two or three 
years, so I believe that the motor car 
owner of moderate means will do well to 
keep his car just as long as it runs, and 
to get all the mileage out of it. If the 
mar who owns this spring a this year’s 
or last year’s car in good order will be 
contented with it for three or four years 
more, he can then give it away to his 
best enemy and be set back in his bank 


Etc. 


account much less than if he turns his 
car in every year for a new one. 

I believe that the car of 1914 or 1915 
—perhaps even the car of 1913—will be 
a vast improvement over this year’s in 
several respects. I fondly dream of own- 
ing a car in a very few years which shall 
be absolutely self-cranking in all weath- 
ers; that even in winter I can go out to 
the garage of a cold morning, take my 
seat, touch a button or turn a lever, and 
start the motor running. I believe that 
kerosene lamps will be replaced with 
electric ones; that the car will generate 
its own electricity for lighting and igni- 
tion; that tool boxes, extra tires, presto- 
lite tanks, change-speed levers, touring 
trunks and other hardware will be swept 
from their disfiguring positions on the 
outside of the body and be kept in dust- 
proof compartments inside, and that the 
inartistic and unharmonious lines of the 
present style of touring car body will be 
supplanted by a smooth, graceful, cigar- 
shaped form, a slender ellipse, beginning 
from in front of the radiator and ending 
in the rear. And the fairest dream of all 
to the motor owner is that the everlast- 
ing nuisance of changing tires on the 
road will be done away with, and that 
some system of plunger springs or other 
device will allow the use of hard rubber 
tires. 

When these idyllic dreams shall be- 
come realities, the motor car will be used 
by the owner all winter long, whether he 
is fortunate enough to be able to have a 
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chauffeur or not, and many more women 
will enjoy driving. 

This is the season of the year when 
the wanderlust grips us. For months we 
have had too little exercise and too much 
work, when cold and storm have kept us 
immured in office and home, and when 
Kipling’s poem, “The Feet of the Young 
Men,” makes a strong appeal. 

“Then we go, go, go away from here! 

On the other side the world we’re over-due! 
’Send the road is clear before you 

When the old spring fret comes o’er you 
And the red gods call to you!” 

The old spring fret against constraint 
is strong upon us. We long to get out 
into the woods and to see the burgeon of 
virginal green upon the trees ; to perspire 
the poisons out of our systems; and to 
sit at the throttle and fly out into the 
country side. The red gods are the red 
corpuscles in our blood beginning to 
dance. We take the car out of its cold 
storage as soon as the first mild weather 
comes, clean the spark plugs, fill the 
grease cups, grind the valves and anx- 
iously watch the snow and mud grow 
less on the roads. Those early spring 
runs, how delicious they are! What 
promise they give of summer joys to 
come! : 

The motor car is no longer merely the 
toy of the rich; it is a practical and use- 
ful vehicle for the man of moderate 
means. The question, How much does it 
cost to run a car? can be answered just 
about as definitely as such questions as, 
How much does it cost to spend a sum- 
mer in Europe? or How much does it 
cost to live in the suburbs? It depends 
altogether upon the personal equation. 
A man’s motor expense account reflects 
his temperament and habits and means 
just as accurately as any other account 
of running expenses. Two men may buy 
the same car at the same time, use them 
in the same general way, and one’s ex- 
penses may be double that of the other’s. 
If a man uses common sense, looks after 
the lubrication of his engine, saves wear 
on tires by going slowly around corners, 
attends to every squeak or sign of fric- 
tion at once, starts and stops gently, and 
gives the same interest and care to his 
car that he would to a valuable horse; if 
he refrains from buying a new car every 
year or so, deducts what he would pay 


the cabman and livery stable if he had no 
car, and drives himself, he should secure 
a maximum of health, pleasure and lux- 
ury for himself and his family, for far 
less than he could secure these in any 
other way. 


A motor car is, in most cases, a lux- 
ury, and if a man, after trying out the 
sport for a season or so finds he is not 
paying his bills with the cheerful feeling 
that it is money well spent, if he feels 
uneasy at the expense, he should sell his 
car and go back to the livery stable, the 
bicycle and “shank’s mare.” He should 
frankly charge to expense of upkeep the 
loss of interest on the investment, a de- 
preciation of about 25 per cent. of the 
cost of the car each year, cost of his 
automobile insurance and his license fees, 
as well as the regular running expenses, 
and the purchase of such accessories as 
lap robes, fur coats, gloves, road maps, 
and so on. In other words, he should 
charge up every item of cost which own- 
ership of a car entails. 


I have a friend who bought a car last 
year for about $1,700. He drives it him- 
self and has run between five and six 
thousand miles. His own health and 
that of his children have improved, and 
he believes he has saved doctor’s bills. 
He knows he has saved livery stable bills, 
and that his family have all derived the 
greatest amount of pleasure from the 
car. His actual running expenses have 
been as follows for the year: 


Gasoline, oil, kerosene (for lamps) and 
"Bape eae Ae Se as pobre.” $106.00 
Occasional storage and services of 
chauffeur and cleaning car 
Repairs and adjustments ............. 8 
Tire repairs, $12; two inner tubes, $18; 
one shoe (a “second”) $30 


ae PERE 00 
NE sk Ru Rc ee $240.00 
Average per month ................. $20.00 


This does not, of course, include the 
items spoken of in the preceding para- 
graph—depreciation, loss of interest, 
etc.—which would amount roughly to 
about $560, or a total of $800. 

I have another friend who bought 
about the same kind of a car at about the 
same time, and his actual running ex- 
penses, not including the depreciation, 
loss of interest, etc., came to 50 per cent. 
more than those of the first man, yet 


MEN 


he only drove his car about 2,500 miles. 
These are fairly representative cases, | 
think, and are interesting as showing 
what has been the actual cost of main- 
taining a moderate price car under pres- 
ent conditions. 

If a man feels that he can easily 
afford the expense of keeping a car and 
enjoys its use, there is no mode of recre- 
ation which, when properly indulged in, 
brings in more thoro enjoyment and ben- 
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efit to the entire family. The speed 
maniac is passing, engine breakdowns on 
the road are practically a thing of the 
past, the era of hysteria has been re- 
placed by an era of common sense, and 
more and more the automobile will be- 
come a delightful and useful adjunct to 
our social life. Here’s to its golden 
future! Long life to the motor car and 
health and happiness to its swelling army 
of votaries! 


New Yor« Cry, 
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Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


The New Secretary of the Interior. 


HREE recent appointments to im- 
T portant posts in the executive de- 
partment have attracted wide at- 
tention, pleasantly indicating the increas- 
ing interest which the country at large is 
taking in the administration of its 
affairs. The retirement of Mr. Ballinger 
from the President's Cabinet left open 
the office of Secretary of the Interior, 
and the storm which has been raging in 
that quarter during the past two years 
rendered almost every one alert as to 
who the new Cabinet officer would be, 
and more or less personally interested 
in the appointment. There were two 
distinct attitudes which the President 
might have taken in making a choice. 
He followed the least probable but by 
far the most generally acceptable, and it 
is safe to say that better or more nearly 
universal satisfaction has rarely been 
felt than in the selection of Walter L. 
Fisher. The President has himself said 
that he expects Mr. Fisher will prove an 
ornament to his Cabinet, and apparently 
no one has the slightest fear that he will 
be disappointed. 

The appointment was pleasing to the 
great majority because, first of all, the 
new Secretary is an ardent conservation- 
ist, in which he is sure of popular ap- 
proval. He has been president of the 
National Conservation Association—the 
position now held by Gifford Pinchot— 
and is still one of the vice-presidents of 
the organization. He may not agree 
with Mr. Pinchot upon every point, and 


is free to say that he does not, but they 
are warm friends and Mr. Fisher is an 
ardent believer in the same general lines, 
which cannot fail to bring assurance to 
many who have realized deep regret in 
the past that our national resources have 
been so lightly and carelessly handled. 
Secretary Fisher also comes into the 
Cabinet with the reputation of being one 
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CHARLES DEWEY HILLES, 
The newly appointed secretary to President Taft. 


of the strongest practitioners at the Chi- 
cago bar. He has been an important 
factor in much of the most conspicuous 
litigation in Illinois during the past ten 
years and a prominent figure in many of 
the great reform movements. He is a 
remarkably clear, boldly aggressive and 
convincing speaker, masterful, fearless; 
an impersonation of self-reliance, with 
every confidence in his own ability to 
carry out that which his judgment and 
conscience approve. He is a man of 
wealth and the broadest public interests ; 
an instinctive leader, with all the requi- 
site courage and energy to initiate, de- 
fend and accomplish. 

Personally there are few men as 
agreeable in contact as the new Secre- 
tary. He is easy of access, cordial and 
captivating. You meet a tall, strong 
man, of positive and impressive person- 
ality, with a striking face, smooth shav- 
en, a full forehead capped with a vigor- 
ous growth of hair, over remarkable 


eyes which catch and hold you, indors 
ing a friendly smile constantly hovering 
about the lips. You know at first glanc: 
that the man is your friend—if you de 
serve it—and you are not mistaken. 

He is an out-of-doors man. The at 
mosphere of the woods surrounds him. 
He is a baseball and football enthusiast 
and a confirmed golfer. He was born 
in West Virginia on the Fourth of July, 
1862. That ought to make him nearly 
forty-nine, but it doesn’t—not within 
years of it—and still there is no denying 
it, for, almost boyish tho he is in appear- 
ance, he is the father of a family which 
for these days is simply colossal, rang- 
ing from the older lads, in college, to 
baby Ruth, in the cradle, with—I’m sure 
I’m not mistaken about it—five boys and 
a girl between. His wife, once Miss 
Mabel Taylor, of Boston, is one of the 
most popular and admired of Chicago's 
charming matrons. 

On the whole, with precious few ex 
ceptions, the country is well pleased 
with the appointment and there is little 
doubt in the minds of those who know 
the new Secretary that it will be better 
and better pleased as time goes on. 


The New Secretary to the President. 


Since Cortelyou and Loeb made a 
mountain out of something more like a 
molehill, it has become a matter of dis- 
tinguished honor and of tremendous 
responsibility to be secretary to the 
President. There are those who believe, 
with good cause, that it would be easier 
to be the President, and done with. The 
fact that an effort was made in the last 
Congress to change the name of the 
office to Assistant President, and raise 
the salary to $10,000, indicates a grow- 


ing appreciation of the fact. 


No one understands better than the 
President himself how much the success 
of his Administration depends upon his 
secretary ; and when a man like Norton 
finds one year of it enough for him, it is 
little wonder that Charles D. Hilles, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
hesitated before abandoning the offer of 
a tempting position in New York, which 
he was considering at the time the Presi- 
dent appointed him Norton’s successor. 
Like Norton, Hilles has made good in 
the Treasury in a way to attract wide 
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attention to his unusual ability. He has 
had more practical experience in politics 
than Norton, as well as a most remark- 
able career in the management of juve- 
nile delinquents, which, in a way not 
overly far fetched, may prove of great 
value to him in many of the predica- 
ments which will encumber his new posi- 
tion. 

He was born in Ohio forty-four years 
ago, and his first experience in public 
service was as secretary to the superin- 
tendent of the Boys’ Industrial School, 
in Lancaster, Ohio. In 1900 Governor 
Nash appointed him superintendent of 
the school and secretary of the board of 
trustees. Two years later he became 
superintendent of the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum, founded by Peter Cooper, 
with the custody of 1,200 street chil- 
dren. Assisted by Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Hilles founded and established the Chil- 
dren’s Village, at Dobbs’ Ferry, with an 
investment of $1,300,000, an intensely 
interesting triumph of educational and 
corrective philanthropy, representing the 
most advanced development yet sug- 
gested by penologists. Mr. Hilles is 
still president of the board of directors, 
a member of the National Conference 
on Charities and Corrections, a director 
of the Play Grounds Association of 
America and of the Fort Slocum Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. He is a Mason, a 
member of the Loyal Legion and of sev- 
eral prominent New York and Wash- 
ington clubs. 

Hilles adds another healthy, hand- 
some, vigorous man to the President’s 
official family. He believes in sunshine 
for health, mentally and physically. He 
carries it with him and dispenses it free- 
ly. He has a strong face, smooth shav- 
en, with quick, keen, expressive eyes, a 
firm jaw and mouth indicating the cour- 
age of his convictions. His thick brown 
hair is just gathering a first touch of 
gray. He stands erect, moves quickly, 
speaks deliberately, carrying constantly 
the conviction that he means what he 
says and is ready and able to substan- 
tiate it. He has a wife and three chil- 
dren. Secretary Hilles possesses many 
of the qualities most necessary to a suc- 
cessful occupant of his new office, with 
a personality and record thoroly indors- 
ing a wide circle of friends who feel 
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that he will not only make good, but will 
lift the office to even greater importance. 
Every one who knows Mr. Hilles wishes 
him unlimited success. 


Frederick W. Lehmann, Solicitor- 
General. 

It is not often that events conspire as 
at present to create such universal and 
practical interest in the Supreme Court 
of the United States and in those whose 
activities center thereabout. There is 
such a proportion of the Justices com- 
paratively new that the Court is an un- 
known quantity, attracting attention, but 
it is more on account of the great num- 
ber of important national questions 
crowding before the tribunal for consid- 
eration and settlement. There is hardly 


a locality—hardly a citizen—not more or 
less interested in some of these ques- 
tions, and all are earnestly watching the 
new Solicitor-General, Mr. Frederick W. 
Lehmann, whose distinctive duty it is to 
prepare, present and argue these cases. 

Mr. Lehmann is also comparatively 
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new to most of us, tho he has a very 
vigorous reputation thru lowa and Mis- 
souri, for this is the first public office 
with a salary attached which he has ever 
held. He is foreign born and a Demo- 
crat, which rather surprised some, but 
his democracy is of a very independent 
kind. He is a sturdy, pugnacious com- 
bination of conservative and radical; we 
all know of his successful fight for Gov- 
ernor Boies, against Dolliver, Cummins 
and the rest of them, in Iowa; of his 
forceful support of Folk, Democrat, 
against the Old Guard, in Missouri; of 
his repudiation of Bryan and his support 
of Governor Hadley, Republican; so we 
wondered—as we had the right—when 
he was appointed Solicitor-General, with 
all the important matters coming before 
the Supreme Bench. But it was not for 
long. His first appearance before the 
great Court was a revelation. He spoke 
for three solid hours on one of the big 
trust cases. There were no pyrotechnics, 
neither was there a moment lacking in- 
tense vitality. With a marvelous clear- 
ness and strength he presented the Gov- 
ernment’s contention. He cited opinions 
and gave references hour after hour 
without one single note of any kind to 
guide him or refresh his memory. 

Those first impressions proved correct 
and the better and longer we have 
watched the more the wonder has grown 
that one brain can carry all he knows 
and one tongue dispense it with such 
ease and force. Those who have watched 
most closely and intelligently confirm the 
conviction that at this important hour 
Solicitor-General Lehmann is the right 
man in the right place. 

He was born in Prussia, fifty-seven 
years ago, and is particularly proud of 
the fact that he began life there as a 
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shepherd boy. It was only a brief ex- 
perience, however, for very early in his 
life his father brought him to America 
and settled in Ohio, later going to Iowa, 
where, still only a lad of twenty, he took 
his first degree at Tabor College. 

On the solid and healthy foundation 
of the shepherd boy Mr. Lehmann has 
developed a rugged, powerful man, men- 
tally and physically. Body and brain 
seem both to have absorbed all that was 
worth having in life, thru their first half 
century. He has a large, strong face, 
full of dogged determination, but equally 
full of human sympathy and friendli- 
ness—when there is a chance for it. He 
has thick, dark hair and mustache, 
touched with gray; a grand thinking 
chamber, stored with a mass of general 
information which is simply bewildering. 
He is as brilliant a conversationalist as 
he is public speaker; as captivating in 
after-dinner wit as he is convincing, pro- 
found and effective in legal pleading. 

When Mr. Lehmann settled in St. 
Louis, in 1890, he at once took front 
rank at the bar of that city. He has 
been president of the American Bar 
Association and is now president of the 
Franklin Club, of St. Louis, an organiza- 
tion of bibliophiles. He has a superb ~ 
private library and a remarkably fine 
collection of paintings. He is president, 
too, of the Public Library Board of St. 
Louis; and chairman of the Board of 
Freeholders, which recently completed 
the new city charter—chiefly the work 
of Mr. Lehmann. He is a man who has 
made a success of himself and is very 
likely to make a success of whatever else 
he undertakes. At a moment when we 
need most the best the country is fortu- 
nate in acquiring his services. 


Wasnrncton, D. C. 


a 
In the Garden Today 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


I roinx that still, as Easter morn draws nigh, 
Damascus Gate, and all the wall thereby, 
Must breathe a trembling and expectant sigh 


I think the very ‘pebbles glittering bare, 
And all the flowers in the garden fair, 
Are thrilled as if the Savior still were there. 


I think the garden places and the street And who will say He does not there return, 
Passed by the Savior’s resurrection feet Since in. our own glad hearts that throb and 
Still quiver at the memory high and sweet. burn 
His radiant Easter presence we discern? 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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Reforming Wall Street from Within 


BY WILLIAM PETER HAMILTON 


Epitor OF THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


FTER all, there is something sani- 
A tary about washing our dirty linen 
in public. Publicity in itself tends 
to prevent the production of too much 
dirty linen. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the quantity is more limited 
than most people think. The process, 
moreover, has such morbid attraction for 
certain earnest minds that we have pro- 
duced a kind of literature devoted to the 
deliberate search for dirty linen; and one 
even capable, in response to a stimulated 
demand, of manufacturing it to order. 
It seems a poor sort of national sport. 

It is accordingly without the least 
semblance of apology that I venture to 
discuss the advance of Wall Street, and 
in a way which would have little attrac- 
tion for the publications I have in mind. 
There must be a large number of think- 
ing, if inarticulate, people, however, who 
would like to hear a story of regenera- 
tion, and there is something of which we 
may well be proud in the improvement 
made in Wall Street, almost wholly from 
within, in recent years. 

Even the Wall Street of twenty years 


ago, as its most rabid critic would allow, 
was incomparably cleaner than the Wall 
Street of the early seventies—of Daniel 
Drew, Jim Fisk and Jay Gould—where 
a condition existed which created a just 
distrust for so-called “financial” methods 
in the breasts of honest people, the odium 
of which has clung to Wall Street long 
after the cause has passed into oblivion. 
The looting of the Erie, the sale of 
securities possessing no real lien or 
value, the protection of such methods by 
the aid of corrupt judges and the co- 
operation of the vilest element in politics 
—the phenomena of Wall Street at its 
lowest depths—were at least no longer 
possible, even in the early nineties. The 
condition which existed prior to the reor- 
ganization period of 1893-1896 was 
gravely lacking in security compared 
with that of even ten years ago. . The 
improvement in the past five years marks 
an acceleration of this entirely percep- 
tible and definite movement in the right 
direction, with increasing control by the 
best elements in the financial district. 

As a nation we made money too fast 
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at many stages of our career to take 
much thought of the right spending of 
it, or even of the methods by which it 
was made. Let us remember that it is 
only in recent years that, with certain 
noble exceptions, our best intellect has 
been attracted into politics. Office was 
no reward for men of great abilities and 
ambition. A republic has no titular 
honors or social precedence in its gift. 
For a long period in our history posts of 
dignity abroad were the perquisites of 
the professional politician. We cannot 
bestow upon brilliant success the dignity 
of a K. C. B. or the cross of the Legion 
of Honor; we cannot make a Chevalier 
of the Golden Fleece or a Peer of the 
House of Lords. What our system can 
give is money, and ambition is directed 
to the greatest thing money can buy, 
which is power. 

I am inclined to think that the periods 
of deepest degradation in our financial 
life have been coincident with the infla- 
tion accompanying periods of great pro- 
duction and prosperity. Reaction and 
reform have generally followed. The 
panic of 1873 wiped out some of the vile- 
nesses of the Drew-Fisk period. Corre- 
sponding housecleanings could be traced 
in subsequent periods of humiliation, and 
we may at least say with confidence that 
each of them has left the house cleaner. 

In the Wall Street of today, one great 
principle has at last asserted itself so 
visibly and obviously that no financier 
can ever pretend to ignore it. This prin- 
ciple is that corporations, whatever their 
nature may be, are greatly more profit- 
able when they are honestly and publicly 
managed. This sounds elementary, but 
the truth goes deep. Railroads in the 
past five years have borrowed money by 
the issue of 4 per cent. bonds which 
could not have sold, fifteen years ago, the 
best security they could devise, even on 
a 6 per cent. basis. Within the past few 
years the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
converted into preferred stock, dollar tor 
dollar, maturing 7 per cent. bonds which 
it had been unable to sell at the time of 
their emission, even with such a high 
rate of interest. without attaching what 
was then regarded as a somewhat shad- 
owy privilege. The bondholder, never- 
theless, received in preferred stock 
nearly twice the original investment, and 
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that stock sold above 192. In no place 
in the world is honesty such good policy 
as in Wall Street. In no market in the 
world is the integrity of a contract more 
relentlessly enforced than in the Stock 
Exchange. Fights for power have in- 
volved the ruin of rich men, but they 
were not aimed at the dishonest exploita- 
tion of the small investor, who suffered 
relatively little in 1903 and 1907. 

Some ten years ago we were confront- 
ed with the problem of a large number 
of men, possessing in cash or cash assets 
more money than they had ever dreamed 
of in their lives before. This was a con- 
sequence of a succession of great crops 
and of the enormous industrial expan- 
sion which followed the period of en- 
forced retrenchment and saving in the 
years after the panic of 1893. The dilapi- 
dated and almost obsolete mill had be- 
come part of a combination, which in 
turn wds taken into a larger organiza- 
tion, finally to be merged into the United 
States Steel Corporation, or some like 
company, capitalized at figures which 
made us stagger in 1901. Wall Street 
was full of wire kings, copper kings, 
nickel kings, sugar kings—enough titles 
of the kind to justify the famous Guibert 
and Sullivan song which proves that 
when every one is somebody, then no 
one’s anybody. They “played” the stock 
market like a faro game in a mining 
camp. They were willing to pay high 
prices to be shown new methods of ex- 
travagance. They demoralized all serv- 
ice with which they came in contact. 
They were a nuisance of the worst kind, 
but their enormous financial! power made 
them an invaluable following for any 
enterprising leader able to consolidate 
their strength. 

One relentless’fight for power culmi- 
nated in the Northern Pacific corner and 
panic, in May, tg01. Similar campaigns 
developed in different directions, until it 
almost seemed that some single leader 
would ultimately unite under one hat the 
control of all the railroads of the United 
States. When E. H. Harriman devoted 
the profits the Union Pacific had made 
out of its holdings of Northern Securi- 
ties to the purchase of stock in neighbor- 
ing railroads, or even of roads only re- 
motely connected, the wonder was how 
far Mr. Harriman could extend his 
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pewer. He seemed to rule any board of 
which he happened to be a member, so 
astonishingly did his personality domi- 
nate his associates. He never himself, 
even at his death, owned sufficient capital 
to control the Union Pacific alone; but 
his genius in railroad management drew 
to him a following of rich men such as 
no leader had ever commanded before. 
What the misguided popular imagination 
has made Mr. Morgan in the American 
banking world, E. H. Harriman was in 
fact in the American railroad field. The 
wisest of us wondered where the process 
of aggrandizement was to stop, and 
failed to realize then, easily as we ought 
to see it now, that disintegration is a 
principle just as active as concentration, 
and can be as definitely traced in the de- 
velopments of the past ten years. 

Ten years ago the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road controlled, by a majority of the 
stock, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Norfolk 
& Western, and, with the Vanderbilt in- 
terest, the Chesapeake & Ohio. The last 
named is now one of those smaller sys- 
tems dominated by Mr. Edwin H. Haw- 
ley, who, after all, is not a Harriman, 
but a broker in railroads; while the oth- 
ers are independent properties. No- 
body possesses a controlling interest in 
the Pennsylvania, nor could such voting 
control be shown in the other roads | 
have mentioned. More than this, there 
is no voting control in Union Pacific. 
Judge Lovett is the president, helped 
doubtless by weighty advisers. But their 
advice is followed because it is good, and 
he exercises his office on his merits, pre- 
sumably to the satisfaction of all the 
stockholders, great and small. I do not 
believe that the Hill interest could show 
a voting control of Northern Pacific. 
There is no majority control of Atchison 
or St. Paul. The New York Central 
holds its controlled roads together for 
the reason that they are being absorbed 
into a system which may consistently be 
run as a whole. 

It is in the past five years that Wall 
Street has realized that there is a point 
where consolidation reaches its limit of 
efficiency. Railroads, it is true, avoid 
wasteful competition as much as possible, 
altho there is far more competition than 
the public supposes, even among roads 
helonging to the same group. The com- 
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petition between Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, two so-called Hill 
roads, is vigorous. In the same way, 
banking interests may co-operate in sup- 
port of the greater requirements of the 
money market. This does not mean a 
concentration of control, but merely the 
intelligent perception of the common 
needs of a great financial center. When 
all the banks of the country had practi- 
cally suspended “cash payments in 1907, 
the banks of New York stood together, 
and, instead of hoarding their resources, 
lent them, with a freedom only made 
possible, under our cumbrous and dan- 
gerous currency system, by loyal actiori 
under a single leadership. Even the in- 
fluence of Mr. Morgan in Wall Street’s 
affairs does not amount, and never has 
amounted, to the autocracy so loudly ex- 
ploited by the popular magazines and the 
yellow newspapers. I have shown how 
widely the ownership of the railroads is 
scattered. If this or that private bank- 
ing interest has a casting vote or a veto 
in their policy, it is exercised in the main 
for the best interests of the property. 
Mr. Morgan’s or any other control 
would be lost if it were abused. The 
day when a railroad was supposed to ex- 
ist for the purpose of being reorganized 
every ten years or so, with a $500,000 
fee to the reorganizing bankers, has 
gone by. Wall Street is dominated by 
an element which proposes to see that 
that kind of fmancing does not come 
back. 

But the great improvement is in finan- 
cial morale. The passing of the old bad 
order was seen in the exposures of cor- 
porate recklessness brought out by the 
life insurance inquiry of five years ago. 
It was those disclosures which brought 
the fight to a head. The party of sound 
finance won. The influence of conserva- 
tive banking has since grown steadily. 
The real leaders of Wall Street are not 
the popular figureheads, but bankers of 
the type of A. Barton Hepburn or the 
late J. Edward Simmons. Admitting 
the power of the great private bankers, 
it can still be said that their control 
makes for conservatism, and would cease 
if it did not do so. Its spirit is the spirit 
of the better banking practice of later 
years; and even in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. itself we have had a re- 
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markable instance in point, in the part- 
nership changes made at the beginning 
of the year. Mr. Morgan is a man of 
seventy-three, reducing year by year his 
labors in the great firm of which he is 
the head. His death will leave an organi- 
zation, which probably handles more pri- 
vate deposits than the greatest national 
bank in the country, in the hands of part- 
ners the majority of whom have been 
trained in a school which the most con- 
servative European banking experience 
would approve. 

In the Stock Exchange, that most con- 
servative, not to say obstinate, body, the 
gain has been great. That vicious old 
instrument for exploiting the credulous 
public—the “unlisted department”—has 
been abolished. Corporations whose 
securities are dealt in on the Stock Ex- 
change are now compelled to give full 
particulars of their business, and the 
listing requirements in this respect are 
being made more stringent all the 
time. What was the most unprogressive 
body in the country has learned that 
publicity in the long run not only pro- 
tects the investor, but makes better and 
safer business for the stock broker as 
well. The “bucket shop,” in the aboli- 
tion of which the Stock Exchange has 
done great if unrecognized service, only 
wants to see a customer once, when it 
takes from him all he has. The Stock 
Exchange brokerage house, on the con- 
trary, cannot do enough to retain its cus- 
tomer, or to protect him. Competition, 
doubtless, has something to do with this ; 
but the Stock Exchange exacts a stan- 
dard of probity in its members second to 
that of no institution of the kind in the 
world. Repetitions of such failures as 
those of A. O. Brown & Co. or T. A. 
McIntyre & Co. are now virtually im- 
possible. My belief is that the time is near 
when the Stock Exchange will guarantee 
its members, as Lloyds does its under- 
writers. It has the power to exercise a 
supervision such as no statute could give 
it, and any state charter would probably 
take the power away. 

The sincerity of this body’s effort to 
comply with the law is shown by its ac- 
tion in the matter of the stock transfer 
tax. The tax is a radically bad one, in 
the respect that it is a burden on a proc- 
ess of trade, tending to drive business 
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out of the State to other stock exchanges. 
In spite of this, the Stock Exchange en- 
forces a compliance with the law which 
the State could not exact, as the tax is 
peculiarly easy to evade by collusive bar- 
gaining; but the Stock Exchange rule 
prohibits “fictitious transactions,” and 
that rule is enforced to the letter. It is 
encouraging to know this when there is 


‘so much talk about “wash” sales, by crit- 


ics who would not recognize such a 
transaction if they saw one. To sum up, 
it will reassure the public to know that, 
with one impracticable exception, the in- 
telligent recommendations of the White 
investigating committee are all now in- 
corporated in the Stock Exchange’s 
practice. 

All this, remember, has been achieved 
without legislation or assistance from 
outside. The greatest reform in banking 
business of recent years was that which 
established a weekly bank statement 
showing the actual condition of all banks 
and trust companies, and not merely 
those of the clearing house, in place of 
the misleading average statement which 
had previously been published. This re- 
form was achieved because Governor 
Hughes appointed a competent banker, 
instead of a politician, to be the State 
Superintendent of Banks. Without ad- 
ditional legislation, after consultation 
with the New York Clearing House, the 
reform was made, and New York has a 
better and more trustworthy weekly 
bank return than any financial center in 
the world. Instances might be multi- 
plied, but the underlying principle of 
publicity may again be pointed out. We 
cannot protect the criminal or foolish 
speculator against himself, in stocks or 
anything else. Wall Street can, and does 
in a constantly increasing degree, provide 
such information upon what it deals in 
that the buyer has only himself to thank 
if he makes a foolish bargain. What 
market for anything anywhere can do 
more? 

Here is the Wall Street I know, and 
like, and laugh at, and respect. I cannot 
but think that the people of the United 
States want to see the real Wall Street— 
not the impeccable college-endowment 
factory of Chancellor Pangloss of Syra- 
cuse, with his ridiculous “all for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds”; not 
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the ravening octopus of the yellow news- 
paper, grasping everything and giving 
nothing ; not the “Christian men to whom 
God in His infinite wisdom has given 
control of the property interests of the 
country,” of Mr. Baer; not the feudal 
castle with its feudal lord, exacting trib- 
ute from peaceful agriculture, blackmail 
from commerce, tolls from protected ban- 
ditti, and replenishing its coffers by for- 
ays and raids—the image dear to the 
ten-cent magazines; but the legitimate 
and indispensable instrument of a great 
nation’s commerce, recognizing its defi- 
ciencies and seeking wisely to correct 
them. Hampered, from no fault of its 


own, by the absence of a central bank; 
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working with a currency system auto- 
matically constructed to cause periodical 
panics, such as are impossible under the 
banking systems obtaining in Europe, 
Wall Street, nevertheless, is making the 
best of the means to its hand. 

Its reliance is not upon “uncrowned 
kings,” “saviors of the banking situa- 
tion,” or other popular ideals of what 
constitutes financial leadership. It de- 
pends upon the integrity of its methods 
and of its members, and in this respect 
an international experience encourages 
me to say that it compares well with any 
other center, .and will in time set a stan- 
dard of soundness and clean dealing to 
the whole commercial world. 

New Yorx Crry. 


The Awakening Garden 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AvutHor or “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


HE first time that the countryman 


throws off his coat, rolls up his 

sleeves, and with trousers in 
boots, starts to plant garden he is happy. 
See the steam that comes out of the 
ground, and hear the brook that rumbles 
down the swale, full of melted snow. 
That will dry up by and by but just now 
it is needed to make up the sum of joy 
which all the world feels at the opening 
of a new year. It is doing its best by 
turning a lot of mimic water wheels for 
the younger boys and girls, before it gets 
to the big mill, where it takes its place 
in the list of hearty workers. The col- 
lie sits on the ground close by watching 
the process. 

It is the first day with the thermome- 
ter above seventy in 1911; that is the 
first day in New York and New Eng- 
land. The planter swings his strong 
stride across the mellow field, but he 
turns out for the hens, wears a straw hat 
of last year’s use, thru which he punched 
in July a good ventilator with his hoe 
handle. On his arm hangs a basket of 
potatoes, Bliss’s Triumph, a package of 
Thomas Laxton, and another of Pros- 
perity peas. and in his pocket there is a 


paper of lettuce seed. He is thinking 
what a delightful garden he will have 
and he means to have it as early as the 
brightest of his neighbors. A little im- 
personal rivalry is wholesome, but a 
good garden must not loose its flavor, 
because a neighbor’s radishes get the 
start. 

The ground was plowed two weeks 
ago, and then came a snow storm that 
chilled enthusiasm, but it did not hurt 
the soil. It is that storm that is now run- 
ning so cheerfully away down into the 
meadows and creek. The last drifts that 
were piled in the little hollows on the 
hillsides are about melted, and the warm 
shower of last night is lifting a part of 
them in mist. The ground of this farm- 
er is well drained, as every garden 
should be, and it has no soggy spots. 
It locks to the East, as all good gardens 
should look, so as to catch the rising 
sun. Go ahead, farmer! You fit admir- 
ably into the scene. Plant your future 
dinners, and get joy and poetry out of 
the doing it. God made a garden; if 
you do it well it is piety as well as 
poetry. 

Every bit of this garden, I mean the 
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very ground itself, was made by the gar- 
dener; no I do not mean quite that, but 
it was made by God or Nature, and it 
was conserved by the farmer. It is 
nothing at all worth the while, that any- 
one can do all alone in this world—noth- 
ing but mischief. So you will see that 
this gardener of ours has destroyed noth- 
ing, not even weeds; and he has no need 
of commercial fertilizers; only enough 
lime to help the humus become soil. He 
laughs softly as the brown loam takes 
in the seed, and he covers it softly, and 
he sings a snatch of song from Old Cor- 
nell. He has been to the Agricultura! 
College, as every young farmer should, 
and as before long every young farmer 
will. A thousand breakfasts are here, 
and he savs grace over them all at once 
—a thousand dinners, and they will come 
with beauty and grace and love out of the 
well understood soil. Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow! Yes, that is it, 


but they wil! all come by honest work 
and by well thought out problems. 

The robins have just got here from 
Florida, they stand up straight to look 
at the planter; then turn to pull out an- 
other worm. They have had the best of 


it all winter, but home is home, and Flor- 
ida does not know anything about these 
April showers, and a New York garden 
cannot be beat. Down there things are 
going on all the time, and there is no- 
where a beginning to anything. One 
may pull a radish in September.and cut 
a cabbage in January, and he may have 
carrots in his soup for March; and so it 
goes on all summer and all winter—only 
really there is no winter at all, and one 
hardly knows whether it is spring or fall. 

Big toads hop from under the pie plant 
leaves, which are already eight inches 
across: but the toad is as welcome as 
the robin. Cronk, Cronk, high overhead, 
the wild geese are going northward, a 
vital triangle that cuts thru the air with 
the least resistance. That old gander 
that leads is king. How finely they fol- 
low. A right leader deserves cheerful 
following. As for me I miss the chaffing 
of the mockingbird, whose merry whist- 
ling and take-offs enliven my Southern 
planting; but as for this our gardener 
knows nothing about it. He will soon 
have the catbird, and a catbird’s song 
has no equa! in either New York or 
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Florida, and I have heard him in both 
States. 

There are some yellow coltsfoot in 
blossom, and some violets by the water 
trough. These are at the corner of the 
garden, and the farmer stoops, and gent- 
ly gathers some to carry to his wife. He 
stops a moment in his work to smell of 
them, altho they have not a bit of frag- 
rance. Then he lays them carefully in 
the bottom of his seed basket. Beautiful 
thoughts of home, that can be under- 
stood only by those who have joined 
hands for life, make him for a moment 
forget his pride in garden making. 

Just at this moment from the house 
comes the wife, head uncovered and eyes 
as blue as the skies. She has hurried 
her indoors work in order to help in the 
garden. Why not? She sings, and he 
whistles. He makes the holes and she 
drops the potatoes. Why not? Both are 
the happier and the healthier for work- 
ing together. I do not think she was up 
last night playing bridge whist, or in any 
other way shaming that finest thought of 
God, womanhood. A man may be bad 
enough, but a woman who imitates man’s 
worst habits is unendurable. 

Our farmer is just short of six feet, 
and as I told you he has seen the inside 
of that finest of modern institutions, an 
agricultural college. So you may be 
sure he is not just putting into the 
ground any sort of peas and potatoes 
that happen handy. Beside the sorts I 
have named from his basket, I heard 
him say that he would find a place for 
the Irish Cobbler, and for a late sort he 
would take State of Maine. A well bal- 
anced judgment of this sort, trained by 
experiment and experience, is worth 
more to a common man than all the dia- 
lectics of Aristotle or anybody else. It 
is the common man that by and by will! 
have the education, and its object will 
be not to make him uncommon, but very 
much more an everyday fellow. Our 
gardener’s brain. I do not mean his 
tongue, is very eloquent all the while in 
its comparison of sorts; and he says 
“Little mother, we shall agree on this 
that no other potatoes go ahead of these 
two. They are great to grow and de- 
licious to eat.” 

“Yes, my John,” she says: “they burst 
open in the cooking, and the contents are 
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as sweet as they are beautiful.” Then 
the two branch off to discuss the peas 
that they have selected from a half dozen 
catalogs, as well as from a half dozen 
years of experience. Dear me, but what 
delicious hours those are when two sit 
down to study up the best, and when 
they resolve to cultivate nothing but the 
best. With them there is a deal beside 
eating that is associated with a dinner. 
[ think it goes far into making fine char- 
acter, this garden work, if it is rightly 
carried out. 

The hens have heard the plow and the 
hoe, and are coming by twos and by 
fives, tramping in that funny hen way, 
to help and to share. I do not know 
what we should have done if evolution 
had brought us on to the field before the 
hen was thought of. It is a wonderfully 
companionable creature, more so than 
the robin, and quite as much as the 
horse. They not only take the superflu- 
ous worms, but they lay the compensa- 
tive eggs. Let us say hereafter, in jus- 


tice, Our Father, who art in Heaven, 
give this day our daily egg; and as for 
bread, why our wives will see to that— 
for they also go to agricultural colleges. 


Ah, what a world this will be when in- 
dustrial education gets a fair grip on us. 
The hens do not go to college, but they 
make a larger topic than Horace. 

One of the hens goes close to the 
farmer, and struts along by the side of 
him, occasionally looking up with a 
chuckle and a hint. He takes care to 
throw her the biggest worms that come 
in reach of his hoe, and I suspect he 
gives her a few of the seeds in his 
pocket, for he occasionally pulls some- 
thing out and drops it that makes her 
eloquent. The cock tumbles about the 
garden with less satisfaction than the 
hens, for he is too self-conscious; but | 
note that he keeps nearer the little wife 
So they go, back and forth, and all are 
very happy. 

It comes about with a decent man that 
everything falls in love with him; not 
the girls alone, but the fowls and the 
kine and the horses, and they get about 
him and find him out, paying him back 
liberally with good will and help. The 
farmer says, “Take care, little mother. 
for the hens must not see where you put 
the peas nor must one be left uncovered. 
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or they will have them all dug out for 
sure.” Hens are good gardeners, only it 
will not do to leave them alone. They 
are good judges of peas and gooseber- 
ries. As for the strawberry bed they 
might as well not know where it is. 

But I shall never finish my garden 
if I keep on talking about my Plymouth 
Rocks and Leghorns. Well, I have no 
need, for the children have got home 
from school, and I can already smell the 
dinner. thru the open door. Oh blessed 
days when we no longer need to shut the 
doors to keep out the blasts of winter. 
Oh blessed days when spring comes with 
double handfuls of joys, and there is not 
an icicle hanging from the eaves. The 
little mother has already left the field, 
and I can hear the clatter of dishes as 
she sets the table for five. 

“Come, come,” she sings; “the dinner 
is done and there is enough for all.” 
There were big bowls of milk with cream 
on it, and a pot of hominy, hot from the 
stove, and the big bubbles still coming 
up thru. Home-made, all of it; and brim- 
full of health and strength. Even the 
joys of gardening cannot withstand the 
stomach. A meadow lark also comes 
into the vard, singing among the bushes ; 
and a bluebird calls from the box where 
he has built his nest these five years past, 
in the ash tree. This is Nature’s way of 
dining. There is not a spoon of solid 
silver on the table, but there is music of 
birds, and of brooks, and the family are 
all together. 

I do not know for what possible rea- 
son one of God’s gardeners should in- 
dulge in luxuries, in high cooking and 
strength-destroying spices and meats. 
The man who can pull me a bunch of 
arrots rich in life giving is far ahead 
of the chef whose rich compounds make 
me a grumbling dyspeptic. Let me walk 
among your grapevines, and dine upon 
a half dozen bunches of Goethe incar- 
nated, and I shall not ask for the last 
receipt of petted degeneracy. 

That is already our rule, which 
soon will be the rule of all schools, 
that there is no afternoon session 
inside the schoolhouse with books. 
In half a day the children are taught 
what they will test and try in the 
garden or the kitchen; and so they 
use at once what they learn, instead of 
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piling a lot of facts on top of each other 
—like sixteen garrets in a house, all full 
of old and useless furniture, leaving only 
one story for living use. Nobody should 
undertake to exist in the country a whole 
day without his children. No children 
should be away from garden making 
That is the real wisdom, how to grow 
things. It is better than to know who 
were the Kings of England from Arthur 
down to George. 

Nine-tenths of all that is worth the 
while a child learns at home, and all that 
the school is good for is to supplement 
the home. It never was intended that 
children should be separated from their 
parents, and that the most important 
knowledge should be swapped for that 
which cannot be used—and unfortunate- 
ly cannot be got rid of. What eyes chil- 
dren have! before they are so educated 
as to merely think, and to see nothing. 
Do not be alarmed so much about spell- 
ing and grammar, if only your boy has 
good eyes and ears. There is more 
knowledge strewn around your garden 
than any schoolmaster ever gathered into 
books. It is no harm if the boy has a 


trick of forgetting nine-tenths of what 


he learns, for even then he will be over- 
loaded with facts got out of books. For- 
getting rubbish. is one of the lost arts in 
these days of schools. 

If you care to make your children wise 
as well as happy and healthy, give to 
each one a garden—a plot to plant and 
to study on his own initiative. Let him 
work out himself or herself in ways and 
results. The lessons learned will be of 
the most valuable for character as well 
as crops. Felix has his squashes in 
holes; well, he will know better next 
time, and his battle with bugs and ants 
and beetles is a fight that is worth the 
while for any lad, and quite as important 
to the girls. The only thing likely to 
whip a man is a beetle, or possibly a 
scale bug. However, not one of them 
can beat him at brag, nor have I ever 
heard them debating original sin; to 
waste time would be insect sin. 

Our farmer is still planting his peas, 
but the hens are strolling back to the 
barn, and half a dozen are cackling in 
chorus. The excited rooster has jumped 
to the top of a fence nost and is screech- 
ing his pride. I like to hunt eggs just 
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as well as I did seventy years ago, and ; 
cackle at the barn I take to have some- 
thing personal in it. A new egg is an 
ideal of art outside, and of -evolutionar 
science inside. It is balanced rations 
pretty nearly adding occasionally buck 
wheat cakes and home-made maple 
syrup. Each hen comes racing baci 
again, when she has done her duty in th 
nest, and what yards of worms she ha 
earned. The gardener smiles, and like 
a good home-maker as he is, calls eac! 
one of his pets by name. I think thev 
understand his praise. 

Gardening involves exactly what the 
rest of the home requires, not only prep- 
aration for the future but a cleaning out 
of the past. It belongs to the boys, only 
the little mother insists on helping, to 
take the covering from the strawberries 
and pile the last year’s raspberry canes 
on the asparagus bed to be burned. 
House cleaning takes in all the world: 
not merely putting the worst dirt out of 
the rooms where we eat and sleep, but it 
takes in this great big room where we 
grow the vegetables, and where thx 
plums and pears are rocked in the wind 
cradle. Keeping clean is a law of Na- 
ture, and a dirty garden is as great a 
shame as a dirty kitchen; have a com- 
post pile, and throw into it all the weeds 
that vou pull, and all the wasting leaves 
and litter. 

The sunshine begins to grow whiter, 
as it does of a right sort of a spring af- 
ternoon, and a bit of chill shivers thru 
the atmosphere. The robins leave off 
pulling worms, and in the tops of the 
highest maples, shout glory and peace 
and good will to all the world. It is a 
wonderful song, this evening benison of 
our garden birds. I wish I knew what 
they are saying. I would rather under- 
stand robin language than Greek. At 
last the farmer stands erect; his work 
is done. He looks about with satisfac- 
tion, and the sunset blazons his brow. 
He has shown his confidence in that uni- 
versal Life with whom rests the harvest. 

He stretches his limbs, and looks about 
over the soil and over the sky, glad that 
night and sleep are to come with re- 
juvenating powers. Ah, that is it; how 
shall every one become young once a 
day ; how shall he be full of vitality when 
the morning sun calls him to his work. 
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This is the one problem of all others best 
to solve—how to work enough and not 
too much—how to use life and not to 
waste it; how shall one blend rest and 
toil to get out of them both together 
more of achievement. 

The garden month is delightful, not 
only because it is a breaking of fetters 
but because it is the month of faith. The 
psalmist is made to say that he had never 
seen the seed of the righteous begging 
bread ; I think that he meant to say that 
he had never seen the doers of right 
things, the hearty handlers of the hoe 
and the cheerful garden makers going 
hungry. The up-to-date planters of 
bread-seed aré sure of compensation. 
We need a new definition of piety; for 
really a life of lazy religion is the most 
worthless of: all things, but in the long 
run a well-hoed garden is as good a 
prayer as one can make. 

Our gardener has left off stirring the 
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soil and planting seed just early enough 
to respond to the meliow call of the Jer- 
sey cow, and he takes his place at last in 
the house with a brimming pail of milk. 
There are two little words joined most 
often together. They are supposed to 
embody pretty nearly the sum total of 
what is best for both young folk and old 
folk, bread and milk. There is nothing 
finer in the farm world than a bowl of 
fresh milk, from your own cow, milked 
by yourself; and this bowl filled to the 
brim with home-made bread—only I 
would add two handfuls of black rasp- 
berries gathered by the young folk. 
Here it is the father and the mother and 
the children come together in creating 
food. Here indeed we have tlie co- 
operative trinity, and we have the ideal 
nourishment. Next month, said the 
farmer, we will put in our sweet corn 
and our beans. 
Cuitnton, N. Y. 


Some Easter Day 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Some day shall dawn that glorious Easter morn 
When love shall reign supreme, and anthems ring, 
Proclaiming joy and earth’s millennial spring ; 
The burgeoning of happiness new born; 

And countless millions then shall laugh to scorn 
The vaunted glory of our age, and fling 

Th’ accusing taunt that Christ was not our King 
And laugh our feeble protest into scorn. 

For love of King means love to all mankind, 
And love to all mankind, means lifting care, 

And giving sacrificial alms in self each day, 
Means helping hands to stumbling ones and blind, 
An angel’s gentle kindness everywhere 

To roll the stone of selfishness away. 


Cricago, Int. 





Our Railway Equipment 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 
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the first. time in a railway train in 
England. 
12 miles and the train made this 


§ 1825 passengers were carried for 


The length of the road 
was 
distance in two hours. 
Wood, one of the best known writers on 
railways, said: “Nothing can do more 
harm to the adoption of railways than 
the promulgation of such nonsense as 
that we shall see locomotives traveling at 
the rate of 12 miles an hour.” 

In 1829 a locomotive was introduced 
in this country, and in the following year 
Peter Cooper experimented with a loco- 
motive on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. The flues of the boiler were made 
from gun barrels. The boiler was about 
the size of a flour barrel. Cooper related 
with considerable satisfaction how on the 
trial trip of this engine he passed a gray 
horse attached to a wagon. 

At present the railway mileage of this 
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In the same year - 


country is nearly 250,000. This mileage 
has an equipment of over 57,000 locomo- 
tives, 45,000 passenger cars and 2,000,- 
ooo freight cars. A better idea of the 
extent of this mileage and equipment 
may be gained when we realize that the 
mileage is sufficient to encircle the earth 
with a ten track road, that the freight 
cars would form five lines stretching 
across this country, while a person trav- 
eling from New Haven, Conn., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., could pass the entire dis- 
tance with a continuous line of locomo- 
tives on either side, and the passenger 
cars would reach over 600 miles. The 
rapidity of the growth of our railway 
systems becomes apparent when we real- 
ize that there are probably a half million 
people in this country who were born be- 
fore a locomotive was ever placed upon 
a railroad track in the United States. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Making of a Musician 


“From behind the house rises the 
murmuring of the river” are the first 
words of Jean-Christophe,* and _ the 
river ripples thru many subsequent pas- 
sages of the novel like the theme of a 
symphony. M. Romain Rolland has pub- 
lished seven volumes of his great mu- 
sical romance; the four translated and 
published form a volume of 600 pages, 
and a story, complete in itself, of the 
development of a great German musi- 
cian. The psychology of genius has had 
many interpreters, but perhaps none 
better equipped for his task than M. 
Rolland, who has an intimate knowledge 
of France, his native country; of Paris, 
where he was educated; of Germany, 
thru travel and the friendship of a gift- 
ed German woman; and a critical knowl- 
edge of music. Jean-Christophe is from 
lis birth a child of music. His growth 
and unchildlike struggles toward musical 
perfection and recognition are told in 
this volume, and the book ends with the 
hero’s crossing of the German frontier 
into France, his hopeful eyes fixed upon 
Paris as the goal of the free artist. 

“He could not live in Germany. In truth 
Germany had suffered so much for so many 
centuries from having idealism and no fame 
that she had every.excuse after so many trials 
for making the sorrowful confession that at 
all costs Force must be hers. But what bit- 
terness was hidden in such a confession from 
the people of Herder and Goethe.” 

That is a Frenchman’s estimate of the 
triumphant rival across the Rhine, but 
there is much of bitter truth in his dis- 
section of the stupid militarism, the 
brutal arrogance of the officers, the 
abuse of authority, the sodden subservi- 
ence of the many to the haughty inso- 
lence of the few. An unhappy child- 

hood is an ill preparation for a boyhood 
of savage struggle for recognition ; it 


*TEAN- CurisToPHE, By Romain Roltand. 


ork: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
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leaves the youth too sensitive to slights 
and disappointments, without the safe- 
guard of memories of sweet and daily 
beauty in the years M. Rolland calls 
“dawn,” from babyhood to eleven. Jean- 
Christophe’s great wondering eyes see 
his father’s degradation of drunkenness, 
his mother’s wretchedness, his grand- 
father’s disappointment, the squalor of 
his home and the lack of respect in the 
neighbors, uncomprehending, yet vague- 
ly unhappy over the failure all his fam- 
ily had made of life. It is a sorrowful 
story, that of the gifted boy’s childhood, 
but it is the best and most artistic part 
of the book. The sketches of Jean 
Michel, his grandfather; Uncle Gott- 
fried of the gentle heart; his brutal 
father alternating between drunken de- 
bauches and fits of tenderness and re- 
morse; the sad and subdued mother, a 
hauntingly pathetic figure, and small 
Jean-Christophe himself, so loving, so 
appealing and so little understood, linger 
in the memory like fragments of the 


THE AUTHOR OF “JEAN-CHRISTOPHE. 


Romain Rolland’s novel has for its American pub 
lishers Henry Holt & Co 
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lieder the lonely little fellow used to 
compose to keep him company when his 
mother went out to work. From the 
first, music was his compensation as well 
as his unique endowment. Recognition 
of his talent came more slowly than one 
would imagine in music-loving Germany, 
but Jean-Christophe had none of the arts 
of pleasing, of flattery or subserviency, 
that bring a prompt success. He is vio- 
lent and intractable, and his gentle moth- 
er has much ado to live with him. A 
curious parallel between his inner life of 
revolt and that of Arnold Bennett’s hero 
of “Clayhanger” recurs to the reader. 
But Clayhanger’s inner drama of intense 
emotion is, for the most part, unsuspect- 
ed by those about him; except for spo- 
radic flashes, rare and quickly represt, 
his outer life is one of conformity. Jean- 
Christophe’s is a perpetual rebellion. It 
may be just the difference between the 
ordinary man and the man of genius; 
repression on the one hand and expres- 
sion on the other of equally powerful 
emotions. Each man’s life is of intense 


interest to himself; whether it prove in- 
teresting to others depends on how much 
of the inner drama he is willing to dis- 


close. Jean-Christophe’s soul is quite 
bare. He goes about as tho he were 
skinned. .Such sensitiveness is a disease, 
and he is hurt by the world wherever it 
touches him, even when the monster is 
only in play and means to be gentle. As 
we have the book to the point of his ex- 
ile from Germany, two coarse episodes 
soil the third part, entitled “Youth,” and 
two figures redeem it, the lovable Uncle 
Gottfried, and the mother, Louisa, who 
is, from beginning to end, a consistently 
beautiful portrait. Her shining is veiled 
by the selfishness of those about her, but 
without her love, Jean-Christophe would 
be the most sordid of stories. 
Js 


An Irish Playwright 


It is perhaps the thought of the reader 
who fingers the American edition of the 
late John Synge’s work: “Here is one 
more poet of Irish nationalism; vague, 
beyond a doubt ; symbolic, whatever that 
means; full of shadows without a sub- 
stance.” 

Such a reader will be wrong. The 
playwright belonged to no “school,” 
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however much or little he may have owed 
to Yeats, leader of the Irish movement. 
He had no literary parents; has he any 
literary heirs? His-readers, at least, are 
his beneficiaries; and when he died, two 
years ago, after thirty-eight years of 


JOHN M. SYNGE. 


study of books and men, he left behind 
him a few printed volumes containing 
the most vigorous recent contribution to 
Irish English, verbally and dramatically. 
Synge has a large name (if we pro- 
nounce it correctly, riming it with bring), 
and we are grateful to the American 
publisher who aims to naturalize him. 
As only one of his plays has now made 
its appearance in the Boston edition, it 
must be enough to examine that one vol- 
ume. This is called The Tinker’s Wed- 
ding,’ and tells in two acts of disrepu- 
table gypsy folk who try to get formally 
married, contrary to all precedents of 
tinkerdom, but who end by having no 
wedding at all, and doing up the priest 
(who is about as disreputable as them- 
selves) in a gunny sack—a piece of con- 





1Tue TinKer’s WEDDING: 


A comedy in two aci 
by J. M. Synge. 


Boston: J. W. Luce & Co. 75 cents 
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duct of which even Synge cannot 
altogether have approved. No won- 
der this daring Irishman’s theater pro- 
voked hostile demonstrations in Dublin! 
Yet it was not The Tinker’s Wedding— 
which is not, when all is said, the best of 
his plays—that provoked the most vio- 
lent disturbance. That distinction was 
reserved for the ‘Playboy of the West- 
ern World,” a later, longer and more 
lasting piece of comedy and satire. The 
hubbub which the “Playboy” stirred up 
was an Irish foretaste of what the 
“Camelots of the King” did for Bern- 
stein’s recent drama at the Théatre Fran- 
cais. . The French play was finally taken 
off; we doubt, too, whether it deserves 
to be mentioned in one breath with the 
other. At any rate, Synge’s “Playboy” 
was destined to win applause at the end. 
The players of the Abbey Theater and 
their loyal managers stuck it thru, and 
the Dublin public ended by appreciating 
the playwright’s standpoint in writing: 

“I do not think that these country people, 
who have so much humor themselves, will 
mind being laughed at without malice, as the 
people in every other country have been 
laughed at in their own comedies.” 

The Tinker’s Wedding has less of po- 
etry in it than the “Playboy,” and less 
poetry than any of the dramas of this 
master of stinging and idealistic prose. 
It has at least all the vigor which be- 
longed to its author’s style and imagina- 
tion. It has been presented in Dublin 
and in London; perhaps we shall see it 
ourselves in the autumn if the Abbey 
players, who alone have been its inter- 
preters, make the tour of which rumors 
already fly. And if they do bring it to 
us, even those who do not read plays, in 
the hope of finding something less futile 
than the offerings of our stage, will dis- 
cover how fiery is the language which 
these peasants use; how permeated their 
speech with natural poetry and unhack- 
neyed imagery. “In a good play,” writes 
Synge, “every speech should be as fully 
flavored as a nut or apple, and such 
speeches cannot be written by any one 
who works among people who have shut 
their eyes on poetry.” 

It is the distinction of this man’s work 
that after one has listened to the speech 
of his peasants—an idealization of the 
speech of workaday peasants—the salt 
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of other modern dramatists has lost its 
savor for us, and their speech seems flat 
and servile and laborious. 


s 
Women’s Wrongs and Rights 


Ir the eighteenth century discovered 
the rights of man, the nineteenth the 
rights of women, and the twentieth is 
feeling its way toward the discovery of 
the rights of the child, there would seem 
to be little more to be done, except the 
application-of these principles to modern 
society. The process of application, 
however, is sometimes slower than that 
of discovery, and men have not all of 
their rights after two centuries, women 
a limited number of theirs, and children 
very few of the rights we are beginning ~ 
dimly to discern as their due. The rights 
of women have called forth several books 
of varying importance and value. Mrs. 
Gilman, in The Man-Made World, dis- 
cusses “our androcentric culture” in her 
customary gynecocentric fashion. Her 
theory that the female is the race type 
and the male but a sex type, has the au- 
thority of Lester F. Ward. In some 
mysterious way the drone of the hive be- 
came its head and Mrs. Gilman shows 
that “for a considerable historic period 
man became woman’s master,” and 
wrought much evil thereby. Character- 
istically, Mrs. Gilman reverts to the 
lower animals for her most striking illus- 
trations and arguments. It is exasper- 
ating to have struggled so many centur- 
ies to kill out the “ape and tiger” in us, 
and now to be haled back to the mena- 
gerie and the barnyard, by sociologists 
who minimize our progress with com- 
parisons that sting. But there is good 
tonic in this bitterness. The world, 
whether “man-made” or woman-made, is 
full of imperfections to be righted by 
all of us, men and women, working to- 
gether, for the better training and condi- 
tioning of the children who are, as Mrs. 
Gilman very justly points out, our most 
important business. The Man-Made 
World is witty and sensible in many of 
its contentions, altho there is a hardness 
and bareness of style due to the fact that 
the author is a wit and not a humorist. 

Another indication of woman’s dis- 





'Tue Man-Mape Worn. By ‘Charlotte Perkins Gil 


man. New York: Charlton Company. $1. : 
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satisfaction with her present anomalous 
status, neither citizen nor subject, is the 
remarkable growth of women’s clubs. 
The “eight million women,” of Mrs. 
Dorr’s book? are the members of the 
International Council of Women, eight 
hundred thousand of them being Amer- 
ican women, members of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. It is 
just a coincidence that there are, prob- 
ably, by a conservative estimate, eight 
million women who are wage earners in 
America today. They need the protec- 
tion of better laws, safer social condi- 
tions, and suffrage, according to the 
author. What the eight million club 
women want the other eight million 
workingwomen need, and it is most 
encouraging that women of leisure and 
culture, even the self-culture of clubs, 
are beginning to take an ardent interest 
in social and civic service. In the 
course of its twenty years of existence 
the International Council has agreed to 
support four movements: “Peace and 
arbitration, social purity, removing legal 


disabilities of women, woman suftrage.’’ 
The last object is still in question among 


many American women, but the more 
intelligently they strive for the other 
reforms the more will they find the vote 
an efficient help in establishing the better 
state of which they dream and for which 
many are whole-heartedly working. Mrs. 
Dorr’s book is fully illustrated. We 
note an error on page 301, where Mrs. 
John Dewey is called Mrs. Melvil 
Dewey. 

Professor Hecker® treats Women’s 
Rights broadly, from the historical side. 
He traces the status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present time, 
and his exceptional familiarity with 
Roman law makes his earlier chapters 
extremely valuable, as the facts are not 
easily accessible to the general reader. 
The history of women’s rights in Eng- 
land and the United States is to be 
found in part in the extended volumes 
by Mrs. Ida H. Harper and Miss Susan 
B. Anthony: the “History of Woman 
Suffrage,” but this briefer and more ex- 
tensive survey will be welcome. The 
tabulation of the laws relating to women 





*Wuat Etcut Mition Women Want. By Rheta 
Childe Dorr. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 

8A Snort History oF Women’s Ricuts, By Eugene 
A, Hecker, New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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in the several States is subject to revi- 
sion, as the laws are constantly changing, 
and usually for the better protection of 
women and children. 

The woman movement in Germany 
has taken a different direction than in 
America. It has social rather than po- 
litical aims. More is heard of the “right 
to motherhood” than of the “right to 
vote.” The literary exponent of the 
movement is a- Swedish woman, Ellen 
Key, who now, in her sixty-second year, 
is becoming known in the United States. 
“The Century of the Child,” translated 
about two years ago, met with a more 
favorable reception here than is likely to 
be accorded to the book just appearing, 
Love and Marriage,* a translation of 
the first two volumes of her most impor- 
tant work, “Lifslinjer’ (“Lines of 
Life”), published in 1903. We recognize 
fully her high ideals and good intentions, 
but the doctrine she advocates seems to 
us likely to do more harm than good, at 
least in this country, where the devia- 
tions from monogamy are not so fre- 
quent and flagrant as she finds them in 
Sweden and Germany. Here the social, 
educational and financial requirements 
for marriage have not yet risen so high 
that our young people are driven to a 
choice between prostitution and free 
love. But the impediments in the way 
of marriage and parenthood are becom- 
ing greater year by year among the re- 
sponsible classes, and Ellen Key is quite 
right in attacking this tendency as in- 
jurious to the individual and dangerous 
to the race. She condemns equally the 
woman who turns aside from her true_ 
vocation to write books or paint pictures, 
and the wife of fashionable society who 
lives an idle and parasitic life. For a 
remedy to the competition between the 
sexes that results in low wages and the 
postponement of marriage she looks to 
Socialism, but she differs from many 
Socialists in her belief in the private 
home and in condemning all such sub- 
stitutes for it as the community créche. 
An article by Ellen Key on “The Wom- 
an of the Future” may be found in THE 
INDEPENDENT of October 31, 1907, Vol. 
LXII, p. 1043. 





*Love aNp Marriace. By Ellen Key. 
troduction by Havelock Ellis. New 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, 
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His Life and Work. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Sir Randal Cremer. 
By Howard Evans. 
$1.40. 

Sir Randal Cremer and Howard Ev- 
ans were closely associated in London 
political movements from the organiza- 
tion of the Reform League in 1865 until 
Cremer’s death in 1908. In the later sev- 
enties Howard Evans was editor of the 
Laborers’ Chronicle, the organ of the 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union that was 
founded: by Joseph Arch, and more re- 
cently he.was editor of the now defunct 
Echo, whith-at.one time was the fore- 
most organ of Radicalism in the London 
daily press.’ It would have been impossi- 
ble for Cremer to have found a better or 
more sympathetic biographer; for How- 
ard Evans was nearly as prominent as 
Cremer in the peace movement and in the 
various political organizations with 
which at one time or another Cremer was 
connected. Friendship and full sym- 
pathy, however, have not stood in the 
way of a really adequate biography of 
one of the most*remarkable men that the 
Liberal-Labor movement in England of 
1865-1910 brought to the front. People 
who know of Cremer only that he was a 
journeyman carpenter who took a suc- 
cessful part in the pioneer work of the 
Liberal-Labor movement, and that he 
was the foremost apostle’ of peace in 
England, ean now from Howard Evans's 
biography realize just what kind of a 
man he was. He was a lifelong. demo- 
crat, who surprised his associates by ac- 
cepting a knighthood. - He was an advo- 
cate of peace who quarreled with-'and 
estranged himself from such honored 
labor leaders as Thomas Burt-and Rob- 
ert Applegarth. He owed his election 
for the Haggerston division of London 
largely to the women of the constituency ; 
yet he was the most active, most per- 
sistent and most brutal opponent of wo- 
men’s suffrage in the House of Com- 
mons. For the last years of his life he 
lived in his office and slept in a cot at 
the back of a book-case; yet today, ex- 
cept for his work for the peace move- 
ment, he is best remembered at West- 
minster as a zealous member of the 
Kitchen Committee of the House of 
Commons. He owed most of the politi- 
cal opportunity that came his way to the 
fact that he was a trade unionist, and it 
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was as a Labor member that he found 
his way into Parliament; but when his 
trade union associated itself with the new 
Independent Labor movement in politics 
which was represented by forty-six mem- 
bers in the Parliament of 1906-10, Cre- 
mer refused to pay the small annual con- 
tribution levied for political purposes and 
by so doing ended his long connection 
with trade unionism. All aspects of 
Cremer’s work and character are fully 
treated in Howard Evans’s biography. 
The book has some value as a contribu- 
tion toward the history of the Labor 
movement in English politics ; but it has 
a larger value—almost a: world wide 
value—from the fact that it is practically 
a history of the peace movement in Eng- 
land and a record of what had been ac- 
complished up to the time of Cremer’s 
death. 


as . 


Uganda for a Holiday. By Sir Frederick 
Treves, G.C. V: O., C. B., LL. D. ° New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xi, 233. 
$2.50. 

Sir Frederick Treves went a little fur- 
ther afield than the average tourist when 
he made his trip to Lake Victoria Ny- 
anza by way of Mombasa and the new 
Uganda Railway. But it was only as an 
ordinary, sightseeing tourist, and not as 
either huntsman or scientist, that Sir 
Frederick Treves penetrated into the 
heart of “Darkest Africa.” In the 
course of his journeyings he met with 
no adventures and suffered no incon- 
veniences beyond the dust and heat which 
afflict a railway traveler in far more civ- 
ilized regions than those which lie in the 
shadow of Pliny’s Mountains of the 
Moon. The chief note of interest in this 
little volume of travel is the surprising 
fact that such a humdrum, commonplace, 
comfortable journey can now be taken 
thru a region which less than sixty years 
ago had never been trodden by the foot 
of a white man, and which, until the 
building of the railway, it took many 
months to penetrate. Sir Frederick 
Treves gives many graphic and interest- 
ing pictures of the country thru which he 
passed, and of the game that he saw 
from the windows of the train when 
journeying thru the Southern Game Re- 
serve of British East Africa. His enjoy- 
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JOHN HOPPNER, R. A. 
The portrait of the artist, paint ed by himself, is reproduced here from the monograph published by P. & D. 


Colnaghi & Co., London. ( 


ment of scenery is dependent on its nov- 
elty. A thing once seen has no further 
interest for him, and he found his return 


trip dead and uninteresting. Lakes, 
rivers, mountains and valleys passed by 
without eliciting a glance. “Keen ex- 
pectations were replaced by languid 
memories,” and there was “nothing now 
but to get home.” 


ew York: The Macmillan Co.) 


John Ho pner, R.A. 
and W. Roberts. 
millan Co. 


By William McKay 
New York: The Mac- 
$32.50. 

The rich volume in which William 
McKay and W. Roberts learnedly cata- 
log the work of John Hoppner made its 
appearance in England on the occasion 
of the centenary of the painter’s death. 
The book is much more than the usual 
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catalogue raisonné, just as it is more 
than the usual critical monograph. The 
page of 11 by 14% inches is beautiful 
in itself, and affords the opportunity to 
include most satisfactory photogravures 
of the original paintings: There are 
more than sixty of these photogravures, 
which are ravishingly fine examples of 
the process, and tell one more of the 
painter’s art than a whole library of im- 
pressionistic criticism ever did. We have 
here, in addition, an account of the life 
and career of this eighteenth century 
R. A., told in the 33-page introduction. 
Unusually full and accurate descriptions 
of the paintings, their subjects, histories, 
ete., follow, arranged alphabetically. 


ed 
Narratives of Early Maryland, - ’ 
Edited by Clayton cate all trie 
inal Narratives of Early American His- 
tory, General Editor, J. Franklin Jame- 
son.) New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Son’s. $3. 

The useful series of “Original Narra- 
tives” is continued with this volume on 
Maryland, under the general supervision 
of Mr. Jameson and the editorship of 
Clayton Coleman Hall. The sixteen 
items here collected cover the palatinate 
of Lord Baltimore from the first instruc- 
tions to the original colonists until the 
controversy with Penn arose in the last 
quarter of the century. Most of the 
documents are already well known to 
specialists, but for more general stu- 
dents they have never been accessible. 
Like its predecessors, this volume has 
been supplied with adequate introduc- 
tions and satisfactory notes. 


 & 

A Comprehensive History of the Disciples 
of Christ, Being an Account of a Cen- 
tury’s Effort to Restore Primitive Chris- 
tianity in Its Faith, Doctrine and Life. 
By William Thomas Moore, LL.D. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $3.59. 

It is natural that a writer who has 
spent more than forty years in gathering 
materials for a history of any movement 
should incline toward overemphasizing 
the importance of his subject, and it is 
to be expected that one who has borne 

a conspicuous part in the movement 

would write sometimes with more zeal 

than critical discernment. These consid- 
erations may’ lead us to discount some of 
the sweeping assertions and bold com- 
parisons, and to overlook the tendency 
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here and there to magnify trifles in this 
new history of the Disciples. But when 
necessary allowance has been made for 
such inevitable blemishes, it will be 
found that Dr. Moore has produced a 
book of no little value, showing as 
it does the real importance and unusual 
growth of the Disciples of Christ, and 
based on the author’s familiarity with 
the details of the development and his 
intimate knowledge of the men who have 
been prominent in it. 


& 

Romantic Days in Old Boston. 
Caroline Crawford. 
Brown & Co. 

Miss Crawford’s old Boston is, after 
all, not so very old. It belongs to the 
nineteenth century, and is filled with 
actors, parsons, agitators and artists 
whose memory is still green, and whose 
reminiscences are drawn upon for abun- 
dant anecdotes. “‘I still live,’’ Webster is 
said to have declared upon his deathbed. 
Boston still lives, expanding her devel- 
oping traditions from year to year, and 
Miss Crawford is anxious to record the 
fact. She has not done anything so very 
serious, nor has she tried to, but she has 
written an entertaining and profitable 
book for the general reader. 

& 

The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Dan- 
iel Halevy.. Translated by J. M. Hone. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This is the best life of Nietzsche in 
English. It is less of a criticism of his 
philosophy and its influence on contem- 
porary thought than Mencken’s life of 
Nietzsche, but is devoted chiefly to his 
life and letters, presenting a new and 
interesting view of this remarkable per- 
sonality. The author is sufficiently sym- 
pathetic without being sycophantic, and 
he treats Nietzsche, in our opinion quite 
rightly, as an artist rather than as a 
philosopher. He utilizes the new material 
brought out in the large biography of 
his sister, Frau Forster-Nietzsche, and 
in the numerous controversies of recent 
years in the German periodicals. But 
the author writes smoothly and without 
pedantry, introducing the quotations 
from the correspondence without inter- 
rupting the narrative. A large part of 
the volume is devoted to the early friend- 
ship and later enmity of Wagner and 
Nietzsche. 


By Mary 
Boston: Little, 
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Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Isle de 
France. (Including Bourges, Troyes, 
Reims and Rouen) By Elsie Whitlock 
Rose. With Illustrations from Original 
Photographs by Vida Hunt Francis. Two 
volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5. 

One may find in the newest addition 
to a familiar series of books on French 
cathedrals a good deal of information in 
regard to architecture, a 
little less history, a pinch 
of theology and a wealth 
of illustrations. The author 
prints also a list of her 
authorities, for this is dis- 
tinctly a derivative work, 
making little claim to orig- 
inality. The reviewer pre- 
fers to such a work as this 
the authorities cited, or 
else purely personal and 
uninstructive travel books ; 
but for those who are 
frightened by the mere 
names of the authorities, 
or who shudder at the 


thought of reading any- 
thing just for the reading’s 


sake, here is a welcome 
offering. No literary dis- 
tinction interferes with the 
direct communication of 
facts from writer to read- 
er, altho of literary allu- 
sion there is a discreet pro- 
portion. Some of the half- 
tones possess real charm. 
And the returned motorist 
will find in the letterpress 
an excellent review lesson 
—not all review. 


Js 
Introduction to _ Political 
Science. By James Wil- 
ford Garner.- New York: 
American Book Co. $2.50. 
Professor Garner seems 
to have the happy faculty 
of presenting the different 
theories on some very mooted questions 
in a readable and convincing manner 
quite unusual for textbooks of this kind. 
The purpose of this ambitious work is to 
provide an elementary survey of a wide 
range of subjects relating to the origin, 
nature, functions and organization of the 
state. The author has presented in a 


FROM ROSE’S “CATHEDRALS 
AND CLOISTERS OF THE 
ISLE DE FRANCE.” 
(Putnam.) 
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clear manner the more important theo- 
ries of the state and has attempted to 
analyze and criticise them in the light of 
the best scientific thought and practice. 
The result has been a successful setting 
forth in available form of a very valu- 
able mass of material. The theory of 
divine origin was nothing “more than 
the invention of man, designed to bolster 
up the claims of certain 
rulers to hold their crowns 
independently of the will of 
the people.” The compact 
theory, as advanced by 
Hobbes, Locke and Rous- 
seau, becomes groundless 
in the light of our present 
knowledge of the mind of 
primitive man, for it pre- 
supposes the presence of 
something he did not have 
—an already highly devel- 
oped political conscious- 
ness. The patriarchal and 
matriarchal theories _ still 
lack historical proof of uni- 
versality. The force theory 
has elements of truth, but 
the only safe theory is the 
historical theory, resting 
upon the doctrine of evolu- 
tion and regarding political 
self-consciousness as a 
very gradual development. 
Professor Garner states in 
brief form the arguments 
pro and con socialism, and 
reaches the conclusion that 
the “socialistic theory 
starts from a false premise 
when it maintains that pri- 
vate property in land and 
the instruments of produc- 
tion is not only wrong mor- 
ally, but also economical- 
ly.” The substitution of 
collective ownership for 
private ownership would 
he believes, destroy the 
most powerful mainspring of human 
endeavor. He evidently mistrusts social- 
ism and is quite frank in taking 
a conservative attitude. The chapter 
on “The Electorate” reviews the whole 
question of suffrage. The discussion of 
the theories involved leads t6 a short and 
clear statement of the opposing views 
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upon woman suffrage. The movement 
appears to be gaining rapidly and every- 
thing points to woman suffrage in the 
near future. The book closes with an 


interesting chapter on “The Judiciary.” 


” 


Frederick William Maitland, Downing Pro- 
fessor of the Laws of England. By H. A. 
L. Fisher. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cambridge University Press, roro. 
Pp. ii, 180. $1.65. 

It was a misfortune from the point of 
view of English legal history and litera- 
ture when Professor Maitland passed 
away at the early age of fifty-six. For 
some years previous to his death also, 
Professor Maitland’s health had been 
broken, and from 1899 he had passed 


much of his time in the Canary Islands, 


where he died in 1906. Yet with all the 
drawbacks of ill health and early death, 
Professor Maitland made an inestimable 
contribution to English history and to 
the understanding of English law. He 
was a learned historian and a learned 
lawyer, and he demonstrated in his “His- 
tory of English Law,” written in col- 
laboration with Sir Frederick Pollock 
but chiefly the work of Maitland, and in 
his transcripts and commentaries on the 
old English Year Books, that history and 
law were inseparable, that the old law 
records served as material for the great 
enrichment of socgi#Meconomic and po- 
litical history; an at it was hopeless 
to endeavor to understand the principles 
of English law without a knowledge of 
their historical basis. His writings are 
eminently readable, and’in the words of 
an appreciation which appeared in the 
Cambridge University Reporter not long 
after his death, Professor Maitland 
“could and did demonstrate that extraor- 
dinary learning and research have no 
connection whatever with dullness and 
pedantry, and that learning may be com- 
bined with the most philosophic and the 
profoundest views of law which the mind 
of man can form.” Professor Fisher’s 
little book is a very slight sketch of the 
life of Professor Maitland; but it is suf- 
ficient to show the charm of his charac- 
ter, the depth and constancy of his 
friendships, and the generosity of his en- 
thusiasms, as well as his profound and 
philosophic views of law and history. 
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Literary Notes 


.... We have received a booklet containing 
a poem ‘written by-~ William A. Houghton, 
whose poetry has appeared in Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT in recent years. The poem is entitled 
The Pond—An Idyl of Boyhood (Brunswick 
Publishing Co., Brunswick, Maine). It is 
written in a pleasing style, with evidence of 
a clear and kindly memory of boyhood. 


....Frederick A. Stokes Company announces 
for spring issue several books that will espe- 
cially interest the suffrage worker and the stu- 
dent of what is rather oddly called “Femin- 
ism.” Olive Schreiner is the writer of Wo- 
man and Labor, and Marguerite Stephens 
signs Woman and Marriage. A new edition 
of John Stuart Mill’s Subjection of Women 
appears, with a foreword by Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 


....The first sale of the Robert Hoe Li- 
brary will begin on Monday, April 24th, and 
will no doubt constitute, as the London Times 
has said, “The greatest event of its kind in 
the annals of book auctions.” The library 
is now on exhibition at the new building of 
the Anderson Art Galleries, Madison avenue 
and Fortieth street. It includes the four 
folio Shakespeares, a unique copy of “Hel- 
yas, Knight of the Swanne,” on vellum, 1512; 
the Gutenberg Bible on vellum, 1450-55; the 
“Lactantius” of Sweynheim and Pannartz 
1465; Augustinus’s “De Civitate Dei” of John 
and Wendelin of Speier, 1470; Malory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur,” printed by Caxton in 1485; Wyn- 
ken de Worde’s “De Proprietatibus Rerum,” 
1495, and numerous other rarities in early 
printed books and manuscripts. American li 
braries and collectors have never before had 
such an opportunity for such purchase, nor 
will-they have such again. 


....The number of nature studies and 
books in praise of out-of-doors published now- 
adays is indeed formidable. The Outing Pub- 
lishing Company have an interesting list, in- 
cluding How to Live in the Country, by E. 
P. Powell, a writer with whom the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT are exceedingly well ac- 
quainted. On the Houghton Mifflin list ap- 
pears a new volume of essays by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, The Face of the Fields. One of the 
essays is entitled “The Nature Writer.” 
“We shy at the word nature,” writes Mr. 
Sharp; “good honest term, it has suffered a 
sea change with us; it has become literary.” 
Again, he observes: 

“The nature-writer deserves, may ve, his dubious 
reputation; he is more or less of a fraud, perhaps, 
And perhaps everybody else is,-more or tess. I am 
sure of it as regards preachers and plumbers and 
politicians and men who work by the day. Yet 
I have known a few honest men of each of these 
several sorts, although I can’t recall just now the 


honest plumber. I have known honest nature-writers, 
too. 
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....One business romance, The Making of 
a Fortune, differs from most of its rivals in 
that it is well written. It is also an absorbing 
tale, and short enough to be enjoyed at one 
sitting. (The Making of a Fortune, by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. Harpers; $1.) 


e 


Notes on the Books of the 
Season 


Dogs Fiction yield ground to Memoirs? As 
we ask the question, our office book shelves 
groan under the new vintage—or mintage— 
of novels, But every day brings, also, more 
and more biographies and “recollections” and 
translations from the French. The lure of 
the “life” is, in the adjective of the red-blood 
artists, “compelling.” 


THE NOVELS. 


Yet there is no “crisis” of the novel, to 
make use of a French idiom. We are prom- 
ised both quantity and quality. We are prom- 
ised, for example, a new Owen Wister novel, 
as good or better than The Virginian. The 
title is Members of the Family. Mr. Wister’s 
publishers, the Macmillan Co., have just issued 
a volume of short stories by the late F. Marion 
Crawford, appropriately entitled Wandering 
Ghosts. From first to last Crawford was a 
born story teller. Maurice Hewlett’s new novel 
is entitled Brazenhead the Great (Scribner). 
Quiller Couch is a knight nowadays, and his 
latest is Brother Copas—another Scribner pub- 
lication. We are reminded of a loss which is 
really personal in the death of Myra Kelly by 
the announcement of Her Little Young Lady- 
ship (Scribner). Little-Brown publishes Mar- 
riott Watson’s Alise of Astra, a romance of 
European travel. The Century Company pub- 
lish ™r. Weir Mitchell’s John Sherwood, Iron- 
master. Putnam has Later Pratt Portraits, by 
Anna Fulles, a delightful volume of New. Eng- 
land studies; The Ashes of a God, by F. W. 
Bain, and The Return, by Walter de la Mere. 
The posthumous novel of David Graham Phil- 
lips, The Grain of lust, will bear the. Apple- 
ton imprint; also a new Chambers novel, The 
Adventures of a Modest Man, Joseph C. Lin- 
coln’s Woman Hater, H. K. Webster’s Girl in 
the Other Seat, and Rafael Sabatini’s Lion 
Skin. Jules Claretie,.of the Académie Fran- 
caise, is more than theater director and feuille- 
toniste of the Temps; he, too, is a novelist, 
and his Which Is My Husband? in its Eng- 
lish form is offered by the Appletons. Dut- 
ton’s list has Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s Mas- 
ter Christopher, and two Marjorie Bowen ro- 
mances—I Will Maintain and Defender of the 
Faith. Robert W. Service of Alaska with the 
Trail of the Ninety-eight and Gouverneur 
Morris with Yellow Men and Gold, are only 
two of the authors who make the present 
season of Dodd, Mead & Co. notable in fiction. 
Duffield & Co. have a clever writer in Helen 
Mackay, whose Half Loaves is a story of cos- 
mopolitan life. Eden Phillpotts is one of the 
English novelists whose work must be fol- 
lowed by those who would know all that is 
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good in contemporary novel writing; his De- 
meter’s Daughter will appear this spring (Lane) 
So will Mrs. John Lane’s Talk o’ the Town and 
a translation of Marcelle Tinayre’s Shadow o/ 
Love. Marcelle Tinayre is one of the most 
respectable of living French novelists. Cas- 
sell & Co. are responsible for the translation 
of another Frenchwoman’s product—The Un- 
known Isle, by her who signs herself Pierre 
de Coulevain. The automobile in fiction has 
not yet quite given place to the aeroplane, as 
Lawrence Perry's Prince or Chauffeur bears 
clever testimony (A. C. McClurg & Co.). The 
Love Story of an Airman in the Alps is, how- 
ever, signed by Max ‘Pemberton (Sturgis & 
Walton. Company). The Prodigal Judge, by 
Vaughan Kester (Bobbs-Merrill Company), is 
one of the most prominent of the new novels. 
Ellen Glascow’s Miller of Old Church and 
new novels by the Castles and the William- 
sons appear in the Doubleday, Page list. 
Mitchell Kennerley seems to have annexed 
Upton Sinclair; he publishes, in any case, his 
Love's Pilgrimage. Leonard Merrick is an ex- 
ceedingly clever Englishman of letters little 
known in America, tho praised by Mr. How- 
ells; his Conrad in Quest of His Youth has 
just been published by the same Kennerley. 
Canadian lumber camps give Ridgewell Cul- 
lum the material for his Trail of the Axe 
(George W. Jacobs). Of the juveniles. 
George Cary Eggleston’s are ever among the 
best. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. announce 
his story of a Carolina cruise: What Hap- 
pened at Quasi. They also issue Edward 
Stratemeyer’s Dave Porter and His Rivals, 
and Warren L. Eldred’s Camp St. Dunstan. 


AMERICAN MEMOIRS. 


There is certainly no shortage of memoirs 


this year. Of Americans, let us note the 
John La Farge of Royal Cortissoz, of the New 
York Tribune (H ton Mifflin & Co.), and 
the Harriet Beecher Siowe of Charles E. and 
Lyman Beecher Stowe, from the same Bos- 
ton publishers. Other volumes which should, 
perhaps, be classified here are George W. 
Smalley’s Anglo-American Memoirs (Put- 
nam) and The .JVar Maker, the story of 
Captain George Boynton, by Horace Smith 
(McClurg). Doubleday, Page & Co. promise 
an elaborate biography of Andrew Jackson by 
J. S. Bassett, and the Life and Letters of 
Moses Coit Tyler, by jessica Tyler Smith. 
From the same publisher will come Booker T. 
Washington’s Chapters frcom My Experience 
and Daniel Frohman’s Memoirs of a Man- 
ager. Does not The Real Captain Kidd be- 
long to this list of American biographies, in 
any case? We think so; and it is the work 
of Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton (Duffield). In 
the American Crisis Biographies appears a 
biography of William Lloyd Garrison by Lind- 
say Swift (Jacobs). 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY. 


There are so many volumes of non-Ameri- 
can memoirs that we can hardly undertake to 
comment upon them: 

Martin Luther, by Preserved Smith (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) ; Wagner at Home, by Judith Gau- 
tier, daughter of Théo (Lane); The Mother 
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‘Goethe, Frau Aga, by Margaret Reeks 
(Lane); From Memory’s Shrine, the remin- 
iscences of Carmen Sylva (Lippincott). 
\[EMOIRS OF ENGLISHMEN: John Bright, by 
k. Barry O’Brien (Houghton Mifflin); Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Volume II, by W. F. Mony- 
penny (Macmillan); An Autobiography, 1835- 
iytI, by Alfred Austin (Macmillan); Noble 
Dames and Notable Men of the Georgian Era, 
by John Fyvie (Lane); The Lighter Side of 
Uy Official Life, by Sir Robert Anderson 
(Doran) ; Oliver Goldsmith, by Frank Frank- 
iort Moore (Dutton); Charles Dickens, by 
Miss Dickens (Cassell); Mrs. Gaskell, by 
Ellis H. Chadwick (Stokes). French Mem- 
ors: Rachel: Her Stage Life, by Francis 
Gribble (Scribner) ; Henry IJ: His Court and 
His Times, by H: Noel Williams (Scribner) ; 
Louis XIV and Madame de Maintenon, by 
Lady Blennerhasset (Scribner) ; Napoleon and 
King Murat: 1808-1815, by Albert Espitalier 
(Lane); Talleyrand, the Man, by Bernard de 
Lacombe (Dana, Estes). 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 


To begin with the history of ourselves. 
Here one finds The Origin and Growth of the 
American Constitution, by WHannis Taylor, 
France in the American Revolution, by James 
Breck Perkins, and California Under Spain 
and Mexico, by Irving B. Richman (Houghton 
Mifflin) ; Letters of Richard Henry Lee, edit- 
ed by James C. Ballagh, Volume I (Macmil- 
lan); Essays in American History, Dedicated 
to Frederick Jackson Turner (Holt); Short 
History of the United States Navy, by Cap- 
tain George R. Clark and others (Lippincott) ; 
er the Pivotal Battle of the Civil 
War, by R. K. Beecham (McClurg); Records 
of the Federal Convention of 1787, edited by 
Max Farrand (Yale University Press) ; and, in 
the Original Narratives of Early American 
History, Narratives of Early Carolina, edited 
by A. S. Smalley, Jr. (Scribner). 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


Of non-American history announced for 
early publication one volume which promises 
to interest us in Frank W. Hackett’s Remi- 
niscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion, 1872 (Houghton Mifflin).. The Oxford 
University Press has, as always, an important 
offering: Federations and Unions Within the 
British Empire, by H. E. Egerton; Jreland 
and the Normans, by G. H. Orpen; Docu- 
ments of the Continental Reformation, by B. 
J. Kidd; The English Factories in England, 
1634-6, by W. Foster. In Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies, by Sir C. P. Lucas, 
“Canada” and “Newfoundland” make up Parts 
III and IV of Volume V. An important work 
on Labrador, Its Discovery, Exploration and 
Development, by W. N. Gosling, has already 
reached us from the John Lane Company. 


TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Of travel there is nowadays no end, and it 
is impossible to note all the good things in 


. . e - 
store for him who takes his travels in an arm- 


chair or who, actually traveling, reads about 
the places he is in. A little volume which 


So 


promises to be useful is Henry James Forman’s 
The Ideal Italian Tour (Houghton Mifflin). 
Little Cities of Italy, by André Maurel, comes 
to us in translation from Putnam. Seeing 
Europe by Automobile is Lee Meriwether’s 
contribution (Baker-Taylor). If we turn from 
the kind of travels which all of us take to 
those which are so extraordinary as to arrest 
attention, we shall be sure to take interest in 
My Balkan Tour, by Roy ‘Irevor; in The 
Diary of a Soldier of Fortune, by Stanley Por- 
tal Hyatt, and in Himalayan B ys, by E. P. 
Stebbing (Lane); also in The Ca itals of 
China, by William Edgar Geil, and Gleanings 
from Fifty Years in China, by Archibald Lit- 
tle (Lippincott). David Moore Lindsay is the 
author of A Voyage to the Arctic in the 
Whaler “Aurora” (Dana Estes). But nothing 
seems more desirable to us than the publica- 
tion in English of books about South Amer- 
ica. Up to the present time it has been nec- 
essary for one to look to books in French and 
Spanish if he would satisfy his curiosity about 
the continent which lies to our south. Hiram 
Bingham’s Across South America is promised 
by Houghton Mifflin; Argentina, Past and 
Present, by W. H. Koebel, by Dodd, Mead. 
In Scribner’s South American Series appears 
a volume on Brasil, by Pierre Dennis, trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. From L. C. Page 
will come Nevin O. Winter’s Argentina and 
the People of Today as well as Markell and 
Gregory s Old Country Inns of England in a 
more familiar field. 


THE KING’S ARMS, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 
From Maskell and Gregory’s “Old Country Inns of 
England” (Page). 


BELLES LETTRES. 


In belles lettres, the new edition of the Ste- 
venson correspondence, containing more than 
one hundred new letters, is announced by the 
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Scribners, in four volumes. Robert Louis is 
the subject also of a new volume in Cassell’s 
series of Little Books About Great Writers. 
Letters of Edward Lear, edited by Lady 
Strachey, reach their second series (Duffield). 
An anthology of Letters that Live, edited by 
Laura E. Lockwood and Amy R. Kelly, is 
added by Holt. In the field of essays, Mr. 
Chesterton’s Alarms and Discursions and Ap- 
preciations and Criticisms of the Works of 
Charles Dickens, published respectively by 
Dodd, Mead and by Dutton, came to us from 
over the water. Frank Harris writes of The 
Women of Shakespeare (Kennerley). The 
indefatigab'e A. C. Benson is the biographer 
this time of John Ruskin, Art Critic and So- 
cial Reformer (Putnam). There would seem 
to be plenty of material for Edward Thomas’s 
Feminine Influence on the Poets (Lane). A 
good book to read with this last should be 
Jefferson B. Fletcher’s Religion of Beauty in 
Women, and Other Essays of Platonic Love 
in Poetry and Society (Macmillan). 


ECONOMICS. 


The following are some of the more impor- 
tant new books in the field of economics and 
civics: The Income Tax: A Study of the His- 
tory, the Theory and the Practice of Income 
Taxation at Home and Abroad, by Edwin R. 
A. Seligman; Principles of Economics, by F. 
W. Taussig, 2 vols., and Commission Govern- 
ment, by Ernest S. Bradford (Macmillan) ; 
The Standard of Living Among.-the Indus- 
trial People of America, by Frank H. Streigh- 
toff (Houghton Mifflin); Greek Immigration 
to the United States, by Henry Pratt Fair- 
child (Yale University Press) ; /ndustrial De- 
pressions, by George H. Hull, and Women 
and Labor, by Olive Schreiner (Stokes); The 
Woman Movement in America, by Belle 
Squire (McClurg); Land Problems and Na- 
tional Welfare, by Christopher Turner 
(Lane); The Transition to an Objective 
Standard of Social Control, by Luther Lee 
Bernard (University of Chicago Press); Le- 

al Doctrine and Social Progress, by Frank 

arsons (Huebsch); The Girl That Disap- 
pears, an account of the. “white slave” traffic, 
by Gen. Theodore A. Bingham (Badger). 


THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


We now have in English all the important 
works of ‘Henri Bergson, the most popular of 
modern French philosophers, Creative Evolu- 
tion (Holt), Time and Free Will (Macmil- 
lan) and Matter and Memory (Macmillan). 
The Open Court Publishing Company an- 
nounces the same author’s /ntracellular Pan- 
genesis. H.M. Bernard’s Some Neglected Fac- 
tors in Evolution (Putnam), Breeding and the 
Mendelian Discovery, by A. D. Darbyshire 
(Cassell) and Convergence in Evolution 
(Dutton) are books to be associated here. 
Macmillan issues The Medieval Mind, by 
Henry Osborn Taylor. (2 volumes), and Ani- 
mal Intelligence, a work based upon experi- 
ments, by Edward L. Thorndyke. Dr. Paul 
Carus’s Truth on Trial is an exposition of the 
Nature of Truth, preceded by a critique of 
Pragmatism; this and his Personality are pub- 
lished by the Open Court. 
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Pebbles 


Tuem that’s down 
Is down because 
That best accords 
With nature’s laws. 
AND 


Them that’s up 
Is up because 

That best accords 
With nature’s laws. 


It ain’t for us 
To kick and wonder 
Why some’s on top 
And some is under. 
—W. J. Lampton. 


He—Do you like classical music? 

She—That depends on whether you want m) 
honest opinion, or are thinking of inviting m<« 
to a symphony concert—Bosion Transcript. 


An insane woman has won a prize for a 
magazine poem. ‘rhat throws light on a 
hitherto unanswered question.—Cleveland 
Leader. 


First Macnate.—This problem of taking 
care of the poor is a hard one. 

Second Magnate—Most difficult. It’s easy 
enough to get money from them, but it ruins 
them to give it back.—Life. 


Mrs. CALLER—I believe in making a servant 
keep her place. 

Mrs. Hiram Daly—So do I; but, dear me, | 
can’t make one keep her place more than a 
week.—Boston Transcript. 


Davin BIisPHAM was undergoing the minis- 
trations of the ship’s barber. | 

“I ’opes,” said the barber, “that we shall ’ave 
the pleasure of ’earin’ you at the concert to- 
night.” 
“No,” explained the famous singer, “I’ve had 
a long and exhausting season in America and 
within a few days I am to open in Londan. 
have decided not to do anything on this voy- ‘ 
age. 

“Tt’s the same way with me,” said the bar- 
ber, understandingly. “When I’m hashore I 
never looks at a razor.”—Success. 


When Smetana’s opera “The Bartered 
Bride” was first put on at the Metropolitan 
somebody called the opera house on the tele- 
phone and asked if the box office man wouldn’t 
please keep some seats for “The Bartender’s 
Bridé.” The other day, soon after “K6nigs- 
kinder” with Miss Farrar as the Goose Girl 
had its first performance, which took place 
when “The Girl of the Golden West” was still 
pretty much in the minds of operagoers, a 
young man’s voice came over the telephone 
much as follows: 

“Say, is this the Metropolitan?” 

He was assured that it was. 

“T want some tickets.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, boss, I ain’t sure, but I think she 
said ‘The Girl of the Golden Goose.’ ”—New 
York Sun. 
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The Session of Congress 


For the special session which was 
called only for action upon the reciproc- 
ity agreement with Canada the Demo- 
crats of the House have marked out a 
program that may keep Congress in ses- 
sion until September. Fortunately, it 
may now be expected that a vote upon 
reciprocity will precede the attempted 
revision of tariff schedules. Some 
Democrats feared that if the reciprocity 
bill should be passed first, and if there- 
after the House and‘the Senate should 
disagree about the date of adjournment, 
the President would end the session by 
executive order. It is now reported 
upon what seems to be good authority 
that he has promised to refrain from any 
such use of his power. And so there is 
left no excuse for failure to act prompt- 
ly upon the important agreement which 
Congress is asked to approve. Demo- 
crats who would like to play politics 
thruout the session are unwilling to 
make effective by their votes this 
achievement of a Republican Adminis- 
tration. Speaker Clark even “forgot” in 
his speech on the opening day to say a 
word about it, altho he pointed out that 
there must be downward revision of the 


tariff. But the party, by its action at the 
last session, is committed to the support 
of the agreement, and it would be a 
political blunder for the House majority 
to withhold now the approval which was 
given then. 

It is clearly the duty of the House 
Democratic majority to take a straight 
course, and to send its completed meas- 
ures to the Senate in the order which a 
due regard for propriety and their safety 
requires. The reciprocity bill, tariff 
revision bills, and other projects of legis- 
lation named in the House program will 
be imperiled in the Senate, but the fail- 
ure there of any measure supported by 
public opinion will be ascribed, as a rule, 
to the. Republican party, because in the 
Senate there is a Republican majority. 

The division of the Senate’s Demo- 
cratic minority in the contest for the 
election of a leader was marked by much 
bitterness. The election of Senator 
Martin is a victory for the conservative 
element, and for those who were willing 
to stand with the Aldrich Republican 
regulars on many occasions during the 
tariff debate of 1909. Mr. Martin him- 
self voted against the demands of the 
Democratic platform with respect to the 
free list. Several of those who were 
counted for him are inclined to make 
revenue requirements a cloak for protec- 
tion to products in which they and their 
constituents are interested. Because of 
their attitude, and of the effect of local 
influence upon the tariff policy of the in- 
surgent Republicans, the fate of any 
House tariff bill in the Senate cannot be 
foreseen. There is ground for appre- 
hension that the complication of tariff 
policies there will endanger the Canadian 
reciprocity bill. This bill should be sent 
from the House to the Senate at an early 
date and in its original form. After its 
fate has been decided, the ground will 
be cleared for consideration of House 
revision bills. 

The Democratic program is too long. 
There should be action concerning the 
resolution for the direct election of Sen- ° 
ators. Fresh evidence in support of 
this reform is furnished by the long 
contest at Albany and _ the Lori- 
mer case. Reapportionment should not 
be deferred. But there should be no 
partisan investigation of the executive 
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departments now. ‘The search for cam- 
paign material, if it must be made, should 
be postponed until the regular session. 
We are not convinced that the revision 
of any tariff schedule ought to be under- 
taken at this special session. 

It will be admitted by impartial critics, 
we think, that the Democrats, gaining 
control of the House for the first time in 
sixteen years, have made a fair begin- 
ning. But their Speaker blundered when 
in his elaborate address he completely 
ignored the subject for the consideration 
of which he and his associates had been 
called back to Washington.; and in form- 
ing the new committees too much promi- 
nence and power have been given to 
members from the Southern States. This 
is seen when a list of the chairmen is in- 
spected. It is true that, as the South has 
been continuously Democratic, its Rep- 
resentatives have quite naturally risen, 
by the rule of seniority, to places of the 
highest rank in the minority groups of 
nearly all the committees, and that for 
this reason these members were the fore- 
most candidates for chairmanships when 
control of the House was shifted to their 
party. Still, the makers of the new com- 
mittees should have declined to give 
more than four-fifths of the chairman- 
Ships to the South. 


a 
The Jubilee of Faith 


WITH a certainty which we call sci- 
ence we know that the sun will move up 
and still up along its ecliptic, and bring 
the tulips and hyacinths to the garden 
border, and the dearer columbines and 
anemones in the edges of the forest, for 
is not astronomy the surest of the sci- 
ences? True, but even so our certainty is 
but the assurance of faith, We know 
not what catastrophe in the heavens may 
do for our solar system that which has 
been done for the stars in the sky which 
have burst out into sudden new splendor. 
Yet we fear not for the resurrection of 
spring. 

Nor do we fear for the resurrection of 
the spirit after the winter of death. It 
has no mathematical proof, but it seems 
sure, and we believe it. We attach our 
faith, which had covered the Jewish and 
pagan world, with the resurrection of 
Jests from the tomb; and since that 
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memorable Easter morning many thou- 
sands in all lands have believed they 
have seen and have talked with the spir- 
its of their departed. So easy-is it to 
believe, so hard not to believe, in the 
Resurrection of the Dead. 

A writer, lately passed beyond, with 
the memory of three generations behind 
her, asks in our present issue why the 
Puritan. spirit, as she knew it in her 
childhood’s home in Andover, did not 
recognize Easier day with special flow- 
ers or song or praise. - Those Puritans 
were magnificent men and women—none 
better and truer have ever lived. Very 
far be it from us to join in any sneer 
at them such as Macaulay exprest when 
he said that the Puritans hated bear- 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators. But they were both logical 
and thrifty people. Why celebrate 
Christmas as a day when our Lord was 
not born? Why honor Easter Sunday 
when every Sunday of the year cele- 
brates the resurrection? And if Jesus 
said that neither on the hill of Samaria 
nor in the temples of Jerusalem was it 
necessary to worship, for the true wor- 
ship is in spirit and truth, then why, said 
they, beautify the church and the day, 
instead of beautifying the heart. 

We choose the easier way. We let 
flowers and song teach us religion, so 
that reverence and faith may insensibly 
and without too much effort of soul 
spiritualize our life. It is well, beautiful, 
praiseworthy; but let us remember that 
the esthetic may be, the handmaid of reli- 
gion, but is no part of religion. The 
esthetic in music or art, in lilies and 
roses, may be the handmaid of lust or 
war as well as of faith. The carnival is 
the preparation for the solemnities and 
penitences of Lent, but Mardi Gras is a 
heathenish festival. We err if we make 
our religion too much a matter of ob- 
servance or ritual on holy days. All days 
are holy. Worship is not formal and 
visible. We need not banish either 
beauty or religion, but there is much 
more danger of becoming formal than 
puritanic. There is more hypocrisy in 
formalism than there is in puritanism. 

Then let the Easter Sunday dress it- 
self in beauty of flowers and song, but 
let its heart rest in the hope and faith 
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and assurance of the resurrection and 
the eternal life, with Him who is the first 
fruits of them that sleep; for this day is 
the jubilee of faith. 


rs 
The Farce of San Antonio 


No farce is funnier than the comedy 
of San Antonio. No rabbit-track is 
crookeder than the twistifications of the 
story of the negro cavalry, orders given 
and countermanded; to be removed, 
to remain. It would be a sight for an 
artist to represent in line or color the 
amusement President Taft has had out 
of it, or the brave charge, turned into 
consternation, of Congressman Garner 
on the negro Ninth Cavalry. This is not 
the Garner who lives with apes in Africa, 
but another Garner who fusses with 
Africans in Texas. His is the district 
where the Brownsville trouble occurred 
with certain other negro soldiers. 

Among the soldiers sent to Texas to 
patrol and guard the Texas boundary 
was this fine regiment of negro cavalry. 
They were quartered at San Antonio. 
Congressman Garner brought to the 
President terrible stories of resistance of 


the negro soldiers to the Jim Crow sep- 
aration in the street cars, of conductors 
beaten and the danger of riot, and begged 
the President to remove them. But San 
Antonio is not in Congressman Garner’s 
district ; it is in Congressman Slayden’s 


district. The President smiled, consent- 
ed, and gave orders to send the regiment 
on patrol duty, scattered along a dozen 
towns near the border. But this is Mr. 
Garner’s district. He had not thought of 
that. A company would be quartered at 
Brownsville, yes, at Brownsville! The 
telegraph carried the news to Mr. Gar- 
ner’s district, and he got the returns 
quick. He was flooded with telegrams 
asking why he had got the negro cav- 
alrymen sent to their towns, and requir- 
ing him to have the order countermand- 
ed. Meanwhile, strange to say, the busi- 
ness men in San Antonio wired to Con- 
gressman Slayden that thev did not want 
the soldiers removed ; they were well be- 
haved. under good discipline, and might 
stay-—and this with Brownsville not for- 
gotten! So Mr. Slayden metaphoricallv 
tweaked some inches of Mr. Garner’s 
ears; and either Congressman was eager 
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to get to the President first, one to beg 
Mr. Taft not to send the negroes to his 
district, and the other to beg him to let 
the negroes stay in his; and he, Slayden, 
the man who had blamed the President 
for sending the soldiers to Texas. With 
a. twinkle of fine humor the President 
agreed with both, and the soldiers stay 
in San Antonio where they are wanted, 
and will not go to visit Congressman 
Garner’s constituents where they were 
not wanted. The burlesque is over, and 
the President is still smiling his expan- 
sive smile; the soldiers are laughing, 
Congressman Slayden is content, and 
Congressman Garner is wondering how 
he happened to make a monkey of him- 
self. 

Now that the farce is ended, and the 
players have retired, let us say a more 
serious word. San Antonio is not to be 
another Brownsville. We trust the race 
journals will not get excited over the 
readiness of the President on the first 
complaint to move the soldiers away. 
He did right, and he did it in a most 
happy way. He ordered them sent into 
the complainant’s very territory, even to 
Brownsville. Whether negro soldiers in 
the old affair shot up Brownsville we do 
not know, nor do we care much; they 
had the provocation. And these black 
soldiers at San Antonio had provocation. 
Thev were told that they, soldiers, and 
good soldiers, of the United States, 
wearing its uniform, were not fit to sit 
in the same seats in a public conveyance 
as other people, and they were thrust 
into a place by themselves, and yet they 
behaved themselves with more Christian 
meekness than soldierly resentment, and 
are credited with general good conduct. 
The law is unjust and bad, but they sub- 
mitted to it. Texas is not yet a wholly 
civilized State; it still enacts some bar- 
barous laws. But in Rome we must do 
as the Romans do; and in Dahomey we 
must not resent the tribal customs by 
acts of violence. Violence in Dahomey 
under such conditions would give white 
men a bad name; and here negroes may 
express their minds with courteous free- 
dom, but should yield quietly, if con- 
temptuously or sarcastically, to laws that 
discriminate against them. That is the 
prudent way, and the Christian way. Of 
all men negro soldiers should be very 
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careful not to give offense by illegal vio- 
lence. They especially have the honor of 
their race in their keeping. If they are 
brave in danger, amenable to discipline, 
and as peaceable as they are courageous, 
they fill their duty and do honor for all 


of their color. 
& 


Minimum Wage by Law 


Ir will be interesting to see what hap- 
pens to Assembly Bill 799 and Senate 
Bill 317 in Wisconsin. If they arrive 
at the dignity of statute law it will be in- 
teresting to see what further happens to 
their provisions in the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, and perhaps, subsequent- 
ly, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

These bills undertake to define for ad- 
ministrative purposes and judicial pro- 
ceedings such terms as “oppressive em- 
ployment,” “living wage” and “employ- 
ment property.”» They would make it 
unlawful for any employer using phys- 
ical property for the production and sale 
for profit of products of labor hired for 
wages to employ labor in an “oppressive 
employment” unless he should first have 
obtained a license ; and they would penal- 
ize any employer who should fail or neg- 
lect to pay to every employee in each “op- 
pressive employment” at least a “living 
wage.” 

In substance the proposed act is, of 
course, a minimum wage act, and the 
bills under consideration have been 
drawn with care and technical detail to 
meet constitutional restrictions against 
discrimination and the taking of property 
without due process of law, and to estab- 
lish definite standards without leaving 
discretion to administrative boards. 

To a large proportion of American 
voters such legislation will seem social- 
istic or paternalistic to an absurd and 
dangerous limit. The objectors will not 
be found only in the ranks of the larger 
employers of labor. Conservatism in 
these matters is deeper and more obsti- 
nate in the minds of farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, grocers, butchers, bakers, schoolmas- 
ters, ministers, doctors and lawyers than 
it is among the great corporation direct- 
ors. It is rooted in the notion, which 
was once a true account of the facts, that 
this is a land in which every man who 
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is good for anything has his chance, and 
that it should be our patriotic care to 
maintain a government of the non-pa- 
ternalistic type, interfering as little as 
possible with private initiative and man- 
agement. 

But this notion is not a true account 
of the facts now, and the ignorance of 
our great middle class of small property 
owners of the actual industrial conditions 
in this and other countries seriously 
threatens to send America to the rear 
among progressive civilized nations. 
There is hardly a phase of the compli- 
cated relations arising in a highly organ- 
ized industrial society. to which employ- 
ers, employees and the police power of 
the State are parties, that is not more in- 
telligently dealt with in England, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Australasia and 
South Africa than in the United States. 
This statement can be defended without 
going so far as to say whether or not the 
legislation of other lands is wise. That 
legislation is the product of exhaustive 
study and detailed report. Other peo- 
ples have taken action after informing 
themselves upon the facts. Americans 
refuse to take action, in‘a stolid, all-com- 
prehensive ignorance of the facts. 

And one fact is that for fifteen years 
Australia has successfully administered a 
minimum wages law, and by means of it 
has prevented the sinking of white labor 
to the Chinese standard of living, which, 
in 1896, was so seriously threatened that 
the public stood ready to adopt any pol- 
icy promising results. The experiment 
is, therefore, not visionary, not academic. 
It has been proven workable by practical 
people in a practical land. England has 
followed the Australian example by 
enacting a minimum wage law that went 
into effect in January, 1910, 

As our readers well know, we believe 
that substantial social progress is made. 
not as a rule thru revolutionary substitu- 
tions of one “social order” for another. 
It is made by outlawing and eliminating 
one specific kind of barbarism after an- 
other, and raising little by little the level! 
below which the condition of the most 
miserable shall not be permitted to fall 
without protest and penalty. 

Slavery has been abolished, and such 
disgraces as overcrowding and_tuber- 
cular tenement houses will be. We must 
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go on to abolish the legal right of capi- 
talism to maintain “oppressive employ. 
ment.” The old economic argument that 
wages tend to be as high as existent in- 
dustrial causes can make them was 
never anything but arrant nonsense, for 
the simple reason that the public can al- 
ways choose between paying “living 
wages” for the production of any given 
article or service or going without that 
service or article. If it can’t go without 
it, it will always pay the necessary price 
to get it, and will go without something 
else. The time has come when the civil- 
ized world must pay living wages to 
those who produce the necessaries and 
the substantial comforts of life, even if 
we have to go without “monkey dinners” 
and the costlier entrées in our after-thea- 
ter champagne suppers. 


s 
Free Speech Supprest 


In THE INDEPENDENT of February 9 
there appeared an article by Enoch M. 
Banks, of Southern birth and training, 
Professor of History and Economics in 
the University of Florida. His subject 
was “A Semi-Centennial View of Seces- 
sion.” He defended the appearance of 
an article, whose conclusions were not in 
agreement with the views which led to 
the attempt at secession, by saying: 

“The South is becoming more tolerant of a 
free discussion if its past and present policies 
. . . and is paving the way for a liberated 
intellectual life. This new spirit of liberality 
toward opposing views when exprest with sin- 
cerity as befitting decorum is perhaps the 
greatest incipient triumph of the twentieth cen- 
tury South.” 

In that article he recognized negro 
slavery as the occasion for the war and 
that its defense required adhesign to the 
doctrine of State sovereignty. As to both 
State sovereignty and slavery, he admit- 
ted that the attitude of the South was a 
mistaken one. 

Was that a conclusion proper to be 
held by one who is a teacher in a South- 
_ern university? Beyond question, yes. 
It is proper that in a Southern or North- 
ern university both views might be held. 
So far as one is wrong there will be 
other teachers to correct-it. Were his 
conclusions such as could with prudence 
be publicly proclaimed by one holding 
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such a position as teacher? Professor 
}anks thought so, and took the risk. But 
he has found that the risk has severed 
his connection with the University of 
‘lorida. He has been compelled to re- 
sign. 

Professor Banks’s article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT came under the notice of a man 
of some local fame—we believe he had 
once been a Presidential elector, and he 
was a fluent political orator—we forget 
his name; it is not a nomen preclarum— 
but he wrote a letter to us denouncing 
the professor and his views. We did not 
think it worth printing and sent a courte- 
ous reply. That made him angry. He 
declared he would expose and denounce 
Professor Banks and THE INDEPENDENT 
in every journal in Florida and the 
South. He kept his word. He waved 
the tattered, but sacred, flag of the Con- 
federacy, appealed to the pious senti- 
ments of Sons and Daughters, and de- 
manded the removal of the traitorous 
professor from the chair where he was 
teaching treason to the youth of Florida. 
And he did it. The journals published 
his fulminations. Florida was stirred 
with worked up passion. The profes- 
sor’s resignation was demanded; there 
were threats that the legislature would 
withdraw or reduce its appropriation. 
Professor Banks saw that his presence 
was endangering the financial support of 
the university and he gave in his resig- 
nation to the president and it was ac- 
cepted with regrets. Liberty of speech 
was denied. The victim was sacrificed. 

And yet Professor Banks was not mis- 
taken. The South “is becoming more 
tolerant of free discussion.” There is 
‘‘a new spirit of liberality toward oppos- 
ing views.” But if somewhat existent 
it is not prevalent, as he has found to his 
disappointment. It will not do, at least 
in the Gulf States, for a man who would 
keep a position of public service to dare 
to say that slavery was wrong, that it 
was time Nationalism should supplant 
State Sovereignty, and that the war for 
secession was not the most glorious, altho 
unsuccessful, struggle of modern times. 
Not yet is it allowed for a man to ex- 
press opinions of his own. He must 
shout with the mass or go. 

It is a sad condition of things, but 
they are improving. The Atlanta Con- 
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stitution actively defended Professor 
Banks’s liberty of speech. We trust he 
will find a place in some other Southern 
institution and not be compelled to seek 
a freer civilization. He is a loyal South- 
erner. He loves his section as it never 
occurs to a Northern man to love his 
section. Ostracised from Florida, he 
may be welcome in other Southern 
States ; but we should have liked it if the 
thousands of Northern men who have 
settled in Florida had flooded the State 
journals with letters in defense of free 
speech, and had themselves illustrated it. 
The press should not be left wholly to 
the noisy and noisome orators and writ- 
ers who would glorify, and would, if 
they could, restore, an old bad past. Pro- 
fessor Banks spoke truly and bravely; 
we need a multitude of others in the 
South who will speak their mind and 
support each other, and fight for free- 
dom now, as fifty years ago their less 
wise ancestors fought for slavery. The 
day of victory is coming, and the chance 
and duty to speak and act for it is ur- 
gent. What said John Milton when he 
defended himself for fighting for a 
righteous but imperiled cause. He pic- 
tured to himself the Church triumphant 
over her foes, liberty of thought and 
speech achieved in Church and State, and 
how would he then feel if he had taken 
no part in the glad free victory? He 
would have ever after said to himself: 
“Slothful and ever to be set light by, the 
Church has now overcome her late distresses 
after the unwearied labors of many of her true 
servants that stood up in her defense; thou 
also wouldst take upon thee to share amongst 
them of their joy: but wherefore thou? 
Where canst thou show any word or deed of 
thine which might have hastened her peace? 
Whatever thou dost now talk, or write, or 
look, is but the alms of other men’s prv- 
dence and zeal. Dare not now to say or do 
anything better than thy former sloth and 
infaney; or if thou darest, thou dost impu- 
dently to make a thrifty purchase of boldness 
to thyself out of the painful merits of other 
men; what before was thy sin is now thy 
duty, to be abject and worthless.” ; 
Professor Banks dared to speak ; will 
not many others speak, according to their 
ability, and hasten the liberty and the 
better day now sure to come to the 
South. and save themselves in the future 
glad day from the shameful memory of 
cowardly silence? 


The Art of Cutting Off a Dog’s 
Tail 


Every little while we are reminded «f 
the story of the man who, to save pain 
to his dog, cut off his tail inch by incl. 
When we say “reminded,” we do not 
mean that it recurs spontaneously to 
mind or that we voluntarily recollect it. 
No. We are, in fact, tired of hearing 
about it, because it has for over sixty 
years been the favorite illustration, often 
the sole argument, of our critical rea:l- 
ers. The policy which THe INDEPEN)- 
ENT has tried to pursue, that of gradual 
progress in all practicable reforms, has 
always subjected it to attack from two 
quarters, from those who want no 
change and from those who want a total 
and instantaneous change. Whatever 
we do, whether we advocate certain mod- 
erate reforms in government, the occa- 
sional correction of anachronisms, a few 
improvements in spelling, some minor 
modifications in costume, a steady devel- 
opment of religious thought, the gradual 
abolition of established vices, a better 
system of international relations, or a 
readjustment of some social injustices, 
we are sure to have that dog’s tail 
thrown in our face by somebody. Now, 
this has gone on long enough. We give 
fair warning that if any correspondent 
quotes it to us again we shall be strongly 
tempted seriously to consider the ques- 
tion of removing his name from our sub- 
scription list, unless, of course, he has 
paid in advance. But before proceeding 
to such drastic measures, let us try the 
milder method of persuasion. 

The only answer to a proverb or an 
anecdote is another one, for they are not 
used to convince, but to express convic- 
tion. So, when one is met by the meta- 
phor “a rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
it is not worth while to question the 
desirability of moss, but to reply at once. 
“A setting hen gathers no fat.” Again, 
the counter to “Don’t begin a church 
with the steeple” is “Don’t begin a well 
at the bottom.” So, when people quote 
to us the adage, “Don’t cut off a dog’s 
tail inch by inch,” we do not quibble 
about it, and say that we belong to the 
S. P. C. A., and that if a curtailment is 
necessary it would really be better to 
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find out by repeated experiment how 
much it is necessary to take off in order 
to reduce it to a wagable size, if that be 
the object of the operation. No, indeed. 
We frankly concede the case to the op- 
position. It is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, which is, that progress is the 
result of repeated efforts. For we, too, 
can appeal to the wisdom of the ancients, 
and quote proof texts in any number; 
for example, ‘Don’t bite off more than 
you can chew”; “Little sticks kindle a 
fire, but great ones put it out”; “Step by 
step goes far”; “Slow, but sure”; “The 
more haste the less speed”; “Evolution, 
not revolution” ; ““The hare and the tor-- 
toise,” etc. This game of matching 
proverbs used to give us much amuse- 
ment when we were children. 

The choice: between such proverbial 
antinomies gives the clue to one’s philos- 
ophy of life, and it seems to us that the 
advance of science and the increased 
knowledge of history give support to our 
position and our policy. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is Old enough to remember when 
the doctrine of catastrophism was 
dominant and the wuniformitarianism 
that was to replace it had only 
begun to be felt. A great deal was 
then said about volcanoes and earth- 
quakes and very little about glaciers and 
erosion. New species of plants and ani- 
mals were assumed to have come into ex- 
istence in an instant or a day instead of 
being gradually developed from previ- 
ously existing forms. 

History was formerly a record of bat- 
tles and revolutions. Everything seemed 
to happen with explosive violence and 
without any visible cause unless it were 
the whim of a great man or of a wicked 
woman. Reading one of the old histories 
gives one a headache like watching a 
motion picture when the film runs too 
slow, transforming continuous movement 
into a jerky series of scenes. We all 
know now that this representation of the 
past was radically false. The great 
changes, the real advances, have come 
about by the action of inconspicuous but 
widespread and long continued forces. 
It may be true that revolutions never go 
backward, but it is also true they never 
go forward so much as they seem to. 
Revolutions merely revolve. The reason 
why history repeats itself is because 
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when it speaks quickly people do not un- 
derstand what it means. 

The new conceptions of science and 
history have had or will have their great- 
est effect in the fields of sociology and 
politics. We now realize that languages, 
institutions and laws are no more im- 
mutable than plants and animals. They 
also may grow or decay, take new forms 
or become extinct. We cannot prevent 
their change and it is not usually wise to 
attempt to retard it, for this is apt to re- 
sult in distorted forms and mischievous 
tendencies. What we can do and ought 
to do is to guide and control the move- 
ments which are shaping our social in- 
stitutions, so that the change that is in- 
evitable may be continually a change for 
the better. Let each man fix for him- 
self his ideal, not merely an ideal in the 
blue and hazy distance, but a proximate 
ideal not too far ahead to be clearly dis- 
cerned and possibly reached ; then let him 
push forward toward it with such com- 
panions as he can persuade to join him. 
If he cannot move toward it, let him at 
least keep his face turned toward it, so 
that people may see which way he would 
like to go. We do not mean only, or 
chiefly, the great reformations in politics 
or religion. We need to set up our little 
ideals of daily life. If any man thinks 
he can .raise cabbages better, keep books 
better, spell a word better, or tie a neck- 
tie better than is the custom now, then in 
Heaven’s name let him go and do it 
and that right promptly. He will de- 
serve the world’s blessing tho he never 
get it. For “every little helps.” “De- 
spise not the day of small things.” “Take 
care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” ‘‘All the rivers 
do what they can for the sea.” “Little 
strokes fell great oaks.”’ 

& 

We did not regret at ali 
the success of the Mil- 
waukee Socialists in the 


The Milwaukee 
Overturn 


election Jast autumn, which gave the city 
a Socialist Mayor and Common Council, 
and gave to Congress its first Socialist 


member. But last week there was a big 
overturn, and in the election of judges 
and school directors the Socialist ticket 
was beaten by a vote of two to one. It 
proves that the previous overturn last 
autumn was not out of love to Socialism 
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but out of disgust at boss rule. The fig- 
ures are impressive. Every Socialist 
candidate was defeated. Judge Halsey 
was re-elected by a vote of 25,966 against 
11,804 for the Socialist candidate. The 
Socialist candidate for Alderman-at- 
large received 12,264 votes, while his op- 
ponent had 23,981. - The election for 
school directors was particularly excit- 
ing, because the Catholics—and they are 
strong in Milwaukee—were out against 
the Socialists, and the Socialists an- 
swered back in vigorous terms. Such 
alignment may be unfortunate, but does 
not seem to us particularly vicious. 
Catholics have the right to express their 
conscientious views, whether priests or 
laymen, on the platform or in the pulpit ; 
and if the Pope has condemned Social- 
ism, and they think he had the right to, 
they are perfectly justified in massing 
their votes against Socialists. And 
equally, Socialists, if they believe the 
Catholic Church is a peril to liberty and 
to the country, and that the Church, with 
its candidates, is lined up against what 
they believe in, have the right to attack 
the Catholic Church and policy with all 
vigor. That kind of conflict is not un- 
healthy. Only we cannot quite sympa- 
thize with either side; for we discover 
no such great danger in Socialism, at 
present, and no such peril coming from 
the Catholic Church. We judge that the 
men who follow Congressman Berger 
are giving Milwaukee quite as good a 
government as it has had in the past; and 
if we can judge from the Catholic jour- 
nal of Milwaukee the men it appeals to 
are a fine body of citizens. 
rm) 

The Associated 
Russia and the Jews Press and the news 

journals generally 
have too little to say about the continued 
persecution of the Jews in Russia. 
While the Pale system is maintained, 
which compels Jews to reside in certain 
districts and excludes them elsewhere, it 
makes the system and its exceptions the 
occasion for much cruelty; and of this 
segregation system, with its necessary 
evils, Stolypin, the present head of the 
Russian Government, is a supporter. It 
is some satisfaction that there are mem- 
bers of the Duma who dare to protest 
against Jewish persecution. Here is the 
hope for ultimate relief. What is to be 
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thought of a policy which accuses he 
Jews of refusing to till the earth, w’ ile 
it prohibits their residence in the sv all 
towns and villages? Merchants m ist 
live within the Pale, and such cases as 
this occur, that a watchmaker is dri. en 
into the Pale as a merchant if he sells a 
watchkey or a chain which he has mace; 
and a family driven from home becatise 
the mother sold milk in the street. Late- 
ly even the educated Jews, who uncer 
the law can reside in all Russia, were 
driven out of Siberia—there must be no 
Jews there; and in the Caucasus the 
druggists were expelled because Jewish 
druggists were not supposed to be edu- 
cated. We do not wonder that the in- 
dignation of American Jews waxes hot 
over these wrongs, and the specific sto- 
ries of cruelty and suffering which are 
brought by refugees. What we have 
cited above is all taken from speeches in 
the Russian Duma, and we may add an- 
other from a speech by a member, 
Pokrovsky, who told of a Jewish convert 
who was given a position as register of 
passports. One day his sister’s passport 
was given to him and he found her set 
down as a prostitute. So grieved was he 
that he committed suicide, leaving a note 
that he was going to a place where there 
was no Jewish Pale and no Jewish pros- 
titutes. It turned out that she had been 
inscribed by an official as a prostitute so 
as to allow her to attend the university, 
and when she heard of her brother’s 
death she also committed suicide. It is 
a Christian Church that commits these 
cruelties, for Church and State are one 
in Russia. 

& 

The Jewish Agricul- 
tural and Industrial 
Aid Society proposes 
a systematic effort to further the move- 
ment on the part of Jewish young peo- 
ple to take a hand in the agricultural af- 
fairs of the country. It was found some’ 
time ago that the Jew can make a good 
farmer, just as good as his Aryan neigh- 
bor. Two years ago free scholarships 
were established to stimulate the work 
among the children of Jewish farmers. 
In the season of 1908-9 seven scholar- 
ships were awarded, thirteen during the 
next season, and this year twenty. The 
scholarships are awarded by competition, 
which consists of the writing of a brief 
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cssay upon some agricultural topic, select- 
cd by the competitor. These essays are 
placed in the hands of the authorities of 
an agricultural college for examination. 
Seven of the twenty awards this season 
go to girls, two of them to the wives of 
young Jewish farmers. The plan is said to 
be working admirably. The scholars, upon 
returning home from college, go to work 
with zeal to rejuvenate and put new life 
into farm work. Everything is beauti- 
fied, and economic rations established— 
producing more milk on less feed. Fer- 
tilizers and soil improvement become the 
rule. Girls take up with poultry and 
bees and general farming, as well as 
household economies. Homes are im- 
proved in appearance, cooking is made a 
fine art, and flowers are planted freely. 
In its annual report the society says that 
for the Jewish boy and girl to rub elbows 
with some of the most ambitious chil- 
dren of neighboring farmers is an edu- 
cation in itself, and it expresses a belief 
that the influence of the scholarships will 
be far reaching. These boys and -girls 
will act as a leaven, tending to raise the 
agricultural standards of the Jewish peo- 
ple, The society proposes to co-operate 
cordially with the general movement for 
farm uplift inaugurated by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
a 

One hears much 
The Flickering Film denunciation of 

moving picture 
shows as a demoralizing influence. -Mov- 
ing pictures, as they are represented, 
constitute a grave menace, poisoning our 
fountain at its source, so large a propor- 
tion of the visitors are children, or at 
least minors. Our own observation, 
however, shows that the pictures and 
wordless dramas offered are, for the 
most part, more cleanly and less silly 
than the usual entertainment of the’ so- 
called acting stage. What is more, the 
standard is rising, whether one gauges it 
from the technician’s standpoint or from 
the moralist’s. Many of the films show 
scenes that stimulate wholesome laugh- 
ter, such as is seldom heard at perform- 
ances of imported farce at two dollars a 
seat. Many of the plays acted in panto- 
mime, with a word .of explanation 
flashed on the screen now and again, are 
adaptations of well-known novels of as 
wide a range as is suggested by the titles 


of Dickens’s works, Bernardin’s “Paul 
and Virginia,” and Hawthorne's ro- 
mances. Another is a series of scenes 
entitled “The Masqueraders,” obviously 
suggested by the plot of Marivaux’s 
“Jeu entre l’Amour et le Hasard,” and 
not vulgarized beyond recognition, either. 
Adaptations are frequently made from 
uncopyrighted plays—William Shake- 
speare’s, for example. Many of the films 
are educational rather than dramatic; 
historical scenes have long been repre- 
sented, and more lately travel and indus- 
trial scenes have been illustrated. We 
learn from a magazine of national repu- 
tation, which can tell no lie, that Iola, 
Kan., after a year of commission govern- 
ment, is proudly showing its neighbors 
some of the results of its innovation by 
means of an entertainment of films and 
slides. In Edinburgh, Scotland, old 
ladies. of Presbyterian principles _ still 
frown upon old-fashioned theatrical per- 
formances, but crowd the palace of the 
winking film. There is nothing inher- 
ently vicious about the silent stage. It 
has cut deep into the profits of theaters, 
especially vaudeville theaters, the world 
over; simply because it offers better 
value for the admission price. And it 
has come to stay. It only remains for 
us to better its general conditions. Pic- 
ture theaters should be better aired than 
they are for the most part, and should 
be kept cleaner. The proprietors should 
be obliged to exercise discrimination in 
their employment of attendants, and the 
attendants should be obliged to maintain 
conditions favorable to public morals. 
Inspection by the police should be a part 
of the latter’s duty. Censorship of the 
films with a view to the elimination of 
indelicacy has already been effective in 
New York City for some months, and 
with good results. 
ae 

There is an interesting 
and serious question sent 
down by the Presbyter- 
ian General Assembly to the presbyteries 
for them to answer and decide. Not long 
ago the presbytery of New York licensed 
and then ordained some _ candidates 
whom a majority objected to as not-or- 
thodox. Complaint was made against 
the presbytery to the Synod and Assem- 
bly, but when the case came to be re- 
viewed it appeared that there was no rec- 


A Mischievous 
Proposal 
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ord of the answers of the candidates to 
questions put to them which would sup- 
port the complaint. Accordingly the 
complainants secured a vote that an 
overture be sent down to the presbyteries 
to decide whether they would have such 
a record kept, so that the action by the 
presbytery can be reviewed by the higher 
ecclesiastical courts. This means a tedi- 
ous written examination. The custom 
has been in the past to give final author- 
ity in this matter to the presbyteries. 
They see the candidate and talk with 
him. They only can know him, and 
judge of his spirit and purpose as well 
as his intellectual equipment and doc- 
trinal corectness. This plan has worked 
well in the past, and has given to the 
Presbyterian Church as good a ministrv 
as there is in the world. It gives con- 
servatives and liberals, but all loyal to 
Christian faith and service. The pro- 
posal to change the curtain seems to be a 
mischievous one and meant to be mis- 
chievous. 

a 

For the first time in 
its history and coinci- 
dent with the Golden 


A Socialist in the 
Italian Cabinet 


Jubilee of the Kingdom of Italy, Victor 
Emmanuel III has named a Socialist as 
Minister of Agriculture in the new Gio- 


litti cabinet. The appointment provoked 
much comment, which was joined to 
astonishment when Bishop Bonomelli, of 
Cremona, praised the royal action and 
endorsed the new Minister, Bissolati. 
This bishop, whose pastoral on separa- 
tion of Church and State was censured 
by Pius X in his letter to the provincial 
synod of Milan, went much further than 
bare approval. He declared that Bisso- 
lati, who is the deputy of Cremona, had 
again and again gotten the votes of his 
Catholic people, including clergy. This 
stand of Bonomelli brought out from 
L’Osservatore Romano—the Papal or- 
gan—an article in which it declares its 
approval of a Socialist minister, pro- 
vided he forgets not social problems in 
order to foster hate on the part of well- 
to-do freemasonry. This is meant rather 
as a hit at Bonomelli than a clap on the 
back to Bissolati. Today, at home here, 
Gibbons, Ireland, Riordan, Quigley, have 
fled to cover. Has Hecker’s mantle 
fallen upon an Italian bishop? 
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The Baron d’Estournelles de 
Go West Constant, for many years a 

contributor to THE [NDEPEND 
ENT, whose article entitled “A Useles- 
War” appeared only a few weeks ago 
has written from New York a letter t 
the Temps. ‘How many changes sinc 
my last visits of 1902 and 1907!” he ex 
claims. And these changes do not seen 
to disturb our visitor: “Each of my vis 
its to America is for me a great ‘cure’ o: 
optimism.” As is usual with visitors to 
America from beyond the seas, it i: 
American energy which chiefly impresses 
him. And whence comes it, he asks— 
from New York or from Boston? It is 
worth while quoting the words in which 
the question is answered: 

“No; most of my American friends live in 
the great industrial cities of the East, yet the) 
themselves have organized my campaign in the 
South, the West and the North—principally in 
the Central West. 

“Go and visit,’ they tell me, ‘our new cities ; 
lecture to our advance-guard populations.’ 

“More or less left to themselves to begin 
with, these isolated populations clear th: 
ground, and till the soil; then, little by little, 
they engage in founding great towns; become 
their own bankers; their influence establishes 
itself ard finally becomes predominant. So it 
is everywhere. 

‘A Russian minister said to me last year at 


St. Petersburg: ‘The day approaches when we 
shall be annext by Siberia.’ 

“The day has come when towns like Den 
ver, Kansas City, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
count for as much in the United States as their 
elders of the East. In Canada, that inexhaust- 
ible reservoir of activity and wealth, I have 
remarked the same thing. My friends in Mon 
treal, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa made me 
promise not to confine myself to their big 


towns. Go West, always West. The future 
ts there, also the influence is there already.” 
The remarks of the traveler call for no 
amplification. We knew their truth be 
fore they were spoken, but it is worthy 
of remark that the shifting of our center 
of gravity has now been noted even by 
the proverbial visitor from Mars. 
ed 


Three English priests 
have been formally ex- 
communicated by the 
Pope. We translate, in part, the sonor- 
ous Latin: 

“We inform you, with great sorrow, that 
after long and serious scandal the priests, Her 
bert Ignatius Beale and Arthur William Ho 
warth, of the Nottingham clergy, seeking their 
own things and not those of Jesus Christ, after 
having sought more than once to gain from 


What Is a 
Pseudo-Bishop? 
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non-Catholics the honor of being made bishops, 
have lately advanced to such a pitch of rash- 
ness that, having gained their purpose, they 
have arrogantly informed us that they had re- 
ceived Episcopal consecration. Nor was there 
lacking authentic information thereof; for a 
certain pseudo-bishop, Arnold Harris Mathew, 
who was the chief agent in this sacrilegious 
crime, in a letter to us full of swelling words 
has not feared clearly to confirm it. Indeed, 
he has not hesitated to arrogate for himself the 
title of Anglo-Catholic Archbishop of London.” 
The motu proprio proceeds to warn the 
clergy against the “frauds and snares” of 
these men, and continues: 

“Accordingly the aforesaid priests, Arnold 
Harris Mathew, Herbert Ignatius Beale and 
Arthur William Howarth, and all others who 
have given aid, counsel or consent to this ne- 
farious crime, we excommunicate and anathem- 
atize, and we solemnly command and declare 
that they are separated from the communion 
of the Church, and hereafter are to be regarded 
as schismatics, and to be shunned by all Catho- 
lics and especially by you.” 


Of these three priests the Right Rev. 
Arnold F. Mathew is the Earl of Lan- 
doff, and has written many volumes on 
Church history. We recognize the eccle- 
siastical duty to excommunicate these 
men whose Modernism has driven them 
from their Church, but we fail to see the 
propriety of charging them with selfish 
ambition, arrogance, frauds and snares. 
Nor do we see why a consecrated bishop 
or archbishop of the old Catholic Church 
should be called a “pseudo-bishop.” We 
wish Pius X had been content to do his 
painful duty without assigning motives 
or calling names. 


Absolutely useless is 


Absolutely Useless the imposition of 
the new anti-Mod- 
ernist oath on all Catholic priests. It is 
a very long document, in which in n‘ne 
different ways the errors of Modernism 
are defined. As every priest signs them. 
thereby declaring his solemn rejection of 
the errors enumerated, it is hard not to 
believe that there must be some mental 
reservation. This is suggested by such 
an item as the-following: 

“I likewise condemn the opinion of those 
who affirm that the learned Christian man 
possesses a double personality, the one as a 
believer, the other as a historian. I reject also 
that system of interpreting sacred Scripture 
which prefers the methods of rationalists to 
the traditions of the Church, the doctrines of 
the faith and the rules of the Apostolic See.” 
So it seems that scholars had been com- 
pelled to adopt a system of mental 
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reservation by which they can accept as 
a matter of faith the teachings of the 
Holy See, while reserving a contrary be- 
lief as historians. We would not have 
asserted that the extraordinary unanimity 
with which the priests subscribe them- 
selves, “So I believe and swear,” was due 
to such mental reservation, but here we 
have it acknowledged in the formula of 
the oath itself that there are such schol- 
ars; and if they accept the principle, for 
the distress of the times, we do not see 
why they are not likely to apply it to this 
oath also. It must be hard to be required 
to swear acceptance of “everything that 
has been defined by the unerring magis- 
terium of the Church,” for example, that 
Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch; or 
to deny “the heretical dictum of the evo- 
lution of dogmas.” But nobody in Eng- 
land or America declines to sign, only in 
Germany the professors who are sup- 
ported by the State. 
x 


A New York bishop 
~~ se aga declared that Democrat 

recalcitrants would not 
elect Mr. Sheehan to the United States 
Senate because he was a Catholic and an 
Irishman. Archbishop Ireland has a bet- 
ter explanation of the paucity of Catholic 
statesmen, when he complains that it is 
accounted for by the lack of ambition; 
and he urges that more Catholic young 
men enter publie life. The Jesuit weekly 
America seems to agree, in a measure, 
with the Archbishop. It blames Cath- 
olics because they neglect to take advan- 
tage of the civil service. It says: 

“The Civil Service system has been extend- 
ed so far in this country as to include posi- 
tions paying salaries as high as $4,000 in many 
branches of our Government, and these posi- 
tions are open to competition. The Consular 
Service is now on a Civil Service basis, and 
almost all the positions in the forestry divi- 
sion and in our Insular possessions as well. 
The secretaries of our embassies and legations 
are now appointed after examinations.” 

This weekly not only finds fault with 
Catholics, but offers advice to Catholic 
colleges, suggesting departments for 
candidates for a career in the Govern- 
ment service. When we recall that fully 
three-fourths of the Catholic colleges are 
in the hands of the Jesuits, it looks as 
tho they should themselves establish such 
departments. It is ever easier to preach 
than to practise, Are the Fathers of the 
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Society taking on themselves to counsel 
the Christian—and other Brothers? 
& 

A society seeks incorporation in this 
State, to be called the Free Speech 
. League. Its purpose is to secure, by 
constitutions and laws, the greatest lib- 
erty of speech “consistent with the lib- 
erty of all others.” It is thus defined: 

“Especially to preclude the punishment of 
any mere psychological offence, and to that 
end by all lawful means to oppose every form 
of Governmental censorship over any method 
for the expression, communication or trans- 
mission of ideas, whether by use of previous 
inhibition or subsequent punishment.” 

One would say there is pretty free lib- 
erty of speech now. What further lib- 
erty do they want? Is it such psycho- 
logical liberty as Anthony Comstock at- 
tacks ; or is it certain psychological plays 
on the stage, such as Boston has just 
supprest; or is it anarchistic violence? 
We observe that the sons of two famous 
clergymen are in the list of incorpo- 
rators. 

J 

The American Journal of Philology 
quotes from a book by Robert T. Kerlin 
on “Theocritus in English Literature” 
the statement that in American papers 
and magazines the name of Theocritus is 
not to be found until within the last 
decade. We fear Dr. Kerlin has read 
American papers and magazines only 
within the last decade. The reviewer 
calls attention to an article on “Tenny- 
son and Theocritus,” in The Atlantic 
Monthly, by E. C. Stedman, in 1871. 
Without going far afield we will men- 
tion that THe INDEPENDENT published, 
twenty years ago and thereabouts, not a 
few articles by Maurice Thompson about 
Theocritus. From a poem of his, “Writ- 
ten on a Flyleaf of Theocritus,” we 
quote the last verse: 

“Now I would give (such is my need) 
All the world’s store of rhythm and rhyme 


To see Pan fluting on a reed 
And with his goat-hoof keeping time!” 


& 
What shall be the word to designate a 


telephone message? The New York 
Telephone Company has asked this ques- 
tion of its employees and others, and has 
received considerably over a hundred 
proposed words. Some are scientific, 
that is, of Greek derivation, like telepho- 
gram; others pure English, like call 


‘and lynched. 
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and tellit; and a great many mixt | { 
Greek and Latin, like audigram, + 
Greek and English, like hellogram. (f 
the most attractive words we select be’/- 
call, grambell (for Graham -Bell) and 


_phonal. 


& 

In one town in the State of Georgia 
last Saturday three negroes, probably 
guilty of no crime, were taken by a mob 
from the jail and lynched. In another 
town a negro accused of attacking a 
white woman was taken from the jail 
And this is civilization. 
The Governor of Alabama does not ap- 
prove of lynching, and will investigate 
the first lynching that has just occurred 
since his incumbency, and threatens to 
remove the sheriff. 

& 

Sir Thomas Whittaker has been reck- 
oning up the waste of British money for 
intoxicants and he finds that the people 
spent last year not less than $750,000,000 
for alcoholic liquors. No wonder the 
brewers get rich and find seats in the 
House of Lords. But there is real im- 
provement. Twelve years ago the people 
drank on an average 32.53 gallons of 
beer, but last year 25.99; of distilled 
liquors 1.09, against last year’s 0.65; and 
of wine 0.41 against 0.28. This means a 
saving of about $250,000,000 in money, 
and much more in morals. 

& 

Is it graft—perish the thought !—or is 
it a delicate sensitiveness that has made 
the lower house of the South Carolina 
Legislature discard the old desks and 
chairs and replace them with new? It 
was urged that the dignity of the State 
was suffering from the shabbiness of the 
furniture, and that no man could be 
asked to sit at a desk and in a chair that 
had been desecrated by negro occupancy 
some years ago. Accordingly they have 
bought new desks and chairs at $25 and 
agreed to sell the old to themselves at $3, 
for use in their parlors and offices at 
home. 

Js 

The Pain Fireworks Manufacturing 
Company has gone into bankruptcy ow- 
ing to the crusade for a safe and sane 
Fourth of July. When will we hear that 
the Krupp gun works has shared the 
same fate? 
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Automobile Insurance 


THE enormous increase in the amount 
of capital invested in automobiles, and 
in the number of persons using automo- 
biles, has developed a new and important 
branch of insurance. It is estimated that 
$500,000,000 is invested in automobiles 
and that 350,000 cars are now in use in 
the United States. There are four dis- 
tinct forms of automobile insurance, cov- 
ering different risks and governed by dif- 
ferent rates. Liability insurance protects 
the assured against loss on account of 
personal injuries caused by the use of 
automobiles. Property damage protects 
the assured against loss on account of 
damage done to the property of others 
in the use of automobiles. Collision in- 
surance covers the loss or damage to the 
insured automobile in case of collision 
with another object. Fire and theft in- 
surance protects the car to the extent of 
the insurable value against this form of 
loss. The rates on these various forms 
of insurance are low in proportion to the 
benefits derived, and a large number of 
automobile owners carry all four poli- 
cies. 

& 

IN commenting on the Washington 
square fire in a recent letter to the Even- 
ing Post, a good point is made by Mr. 
Henry Evans, president of the Continen- 
tal Insurance Company. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that a fireproof building 
bears the same relation to its contents, 
as a stove does to the material put in it 
to burn. A building strictly fireproof, 
but filled with inflammable merchandise, 
will not burn down or communicate the 
fire to another building, but the heat gen- 
erated will kill the human beings in the 
building. Mr. Evans recommends a re- 
gy of the present New York building 
aw. 

ss 


THE city of Syracuse, N. Y., is taking 
active precautions to guard against a 
possible conflagration. A committee ap- 
pointed to’ present recommendations 
found that flying embers falling on 
wooden roofs have proved the greatest 
menace to property, and therefore advo- 


cates a city ordinance to enforce the use 
of tin or slate on roofs. 


& 

THe life insurance written by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company last 
year reached $150,000,000, which is the 
limit placed on new business under the 
Armstrong insurance laws. Toward the 
close of 1910 the Metropolitan Life was 
forced to discontinue issuing policies in 
order to keep its business for the year 
within this legal limit. 

re) 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the mer- 
ger of the German-American Insurance 
Company of New York and the Roches- 
ter German Insurance Company. The 
combined assets of the two fire companies 
will amount to about $20,000,000, the 
capital to $2,000,000, and the surplus to 
$8,000,000. 

& 

Tue Legislature of Montana has 
passed a law requiring instruction in fire 
dangers and fire prevention in the 
schools, The great economic loss result- 
ing from fires can be reduced only by 
an active and intelligent campaign of 
this character. 


& ; 

Tue New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports that in a recent week 135 
death claims, involving $324,000, were 
passed on. Of these claims, 80 pet cent. 
were, paid within twenty-four hours of 
the receipt of the proofs, and 94 per 
cent. by the third day. 

& 

Fire losses and the cost of fire pre- 
vention in the United States amount an- 
nually to $450,000,000, or more than the 
total American production of gold, sil- 
ver, copper and petroleum in a year. 


It is estimated that $17,000,000,000 of 
life insurance is carried by inhabitants 
of the United States. This represents 
an increase of $8,000,000,000 or 88 per 
cent. in the last ten years. 

& 

IF buildings in the United States were 
as fireproof as in Europe, the annual 
cost of fire losses and protection would 
be only $90,000,000. 
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Railroads and Their Coal 


THE commodities clause of the Hep- 
burn rate law was designed to prevent 
railroad companies from owning and 
operating coal mines, and was aimed at 
what had become practically a monop- 
oly combination in the anthracite coal 
industry. An interpretation of the law 
two years ago by the Supreme Court 
made it ineffective. This was a general 
belief. By a decision announced last 
week the original interpretation is re- 
vised or explained. It was held in the 
first decision that ownership of stock in 
a coal company was not such an interest 
in the product as would prevent a rail- 
road company from carrying the coal. 
In the later decision the court explains 
that the Government still has the right 
to question the power of a railroad com- 
pany to carry the coal if its stock inter- 
est is used to “obliterate all distinction 
between the two corporations”; in other 
words, if the two companies are really 
only one. 

The attorney who represented the 
Government says this gives the law 
force, will correct the evil at which the 
statute was aimed, and ‘‘will divorce the 
railroad business from the coal _busi- 
ness.” We cannot agree with him. A 
test is to be made in further proceedings 
relating to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, with respect to which direct 
and complete control of the coal can be 
shown. But if a violation of the law be 
proved, a readjustment of relations will 
probably meet the requirements of the 
decision without really separating the 
railroad company from its coal interests. 
If the railroad company, following the 
Lackawanna’s example, should organize 
a new corporation for its coal property 
and distribute the shares among its own 
stockholders, absolute control would still 
be exercised, but a decision of the court 
against such a readjustment, if it could 
be obtained at any time, would be pro- 
cured only after much delay. It is by 
no means clear that the plans adopted by 
certain other anthracite railroad com- 
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panies will be condemned by the court as 
obnoxious to the statute. It will be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
compel by statute an actual separation of 
the coal industry from the railroad busi- 
ness. Control, once obtained, can be 
kept by indirect methods which it may 
not be possible to attack successfully 
under the prohibition of the commodities 
clause. We are inclined to think that 
the evils disclosed can be dealt with 
more effectively by investigation, ex- 
posure, prevention of discrimination and 
official regulation of carrying charges. 
It may be observed that the decision has 
not affected the prices of anthracite rail- 
road shares. 


& 


. The Night and Day Bank, which 
has done business at Fifth avenue and 
Forty-fourth street for several years 
past, has been converted into the Harri- 
man National Bank, with a capital stock 
of $200,000. It is named after the late 
E. H. Harriman, and Mrs. Harriman is 
the largest depositor and stockholder. 
Joseph W. Harriman, nephew of the late 
railroad capitalist, is president. 


. .Following the recent purchase of 
control of the National Bank of Com- 
merce by a powerful banking syndicate, 
five new directors have been elected, as 


follows: Francis L. Hine, president of 
the First National Bank; Frank A. Van- 
derlip, president of the National City 
Bank; Albert H. Wiggin, president of 
the Chase National Bank; William A. 
Simonson, president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank and vice-president of the 
National City Bank; William A. Day, 
vice-president and acting president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The three first named have been added 
to the finance committee. As they rep- 
resent the three most important rivals of 
the Bank of Commerce, their association 
furnishes a very interesting example of 
banking community of interest. The de- 
posits of the four banks are $540, 
000,000. 
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The Hotel Astor 

One of the features of the Hotel Astor 
is the “‘American Indian Hall,” as the 
Grille Room is called. In carrying out the 
decorative scheme exhaustive studies of 
available material were made and what is 
believed to be a unique decoration in so far 
as grille rooms are coricerned has been the 
result. The decorations include a magnifi- 
cently mounted bison’s head, flanked on 
. either side by Indian weapons and bead 
worked garments. In the foyer hall (“Olde 
New Yorke”) leading to the Grille Room 
are a number of pictures and souvenirs 
of the days when New York had just 
begun. Some of the rare prints included 
in the collection show Long Island as 
one vast forest, and Castle Garden, the 
scene of Jennie Lind’s celebrated triumphs, 
as the center of rank and fashion. Broad- 
way appears pictorially as crowded with 
stages and old-fashioned traps, some of 
which suggest Leach’s drawings of old 
London. Among the Indian tribes repre- 
sented in the decorative scheme in this hall 
are the Alaskans, the Shoshones, the Sioux, 
the Algonquins, the Iroquois, the Athabas- 
cans and the Mexicans. Some of the 
quaint and curious Zuni baskets, as well as 
some of the Navajo blankets, stand out 
as spectacular decorative units in the newer 
Hotel Astor. 

The enlarged roof garden of the hotel 
will again be open this year early in June. 
and as heretofore will be reserved exclu- 
sively for the guests of the hotel and their 
friends. Outsiders will be admitted cnly 
upon presentation of a-season ticket, pro- 
curable from the hotel management. The 
Hotel Astor is admirably situated in so far 
as business and social life are concerned. 
Theaters are grouped in the immediate 
vicinity, and transportation to and from 
any part of the metropolis is available over 
converging subway, elevated and surface 
lines. From the roof garden the city 
stretches away as far as the eye can see 
and presents a spectacular panorama the 
like of which can be seen nowhere else in 
the world. At night the numerous visible 
electrical display signs are a_ constant 
source of wonderment to out of town vis- 
itors. They have not as yet become com- 
monplace even to the Gothamites. A vaca- 
tion sperit in New York City, with the 
Hotel Astor as a headquarters, presents 
attractions not available even by Newport, 


or indeed any other of the more fan 5us 
distinctly summer fesorts. The great el- 
vedere has become exceedingly popula’ in 
its use as Restaurant de Luxe. In front 
of this Belvedere, on the 45th Street <ide, 
the ever popular rose garden will be a<ain 
revived this season. On the 44th Sireet 
side a palm garden will again be used ex- 
clusively for diners. Orchestral music 
will as heretofore form a feature of the 
hotel’s dining-rooms. The rose room and 
the laurel room have been set aside for use 
as concert rooms and for the production of 
chamber music. Those who have never 
visited the Hotel Astor have absolutely no 
conception of its magnificence when con- 
sidered merely from a standpoint of size. 
The conservatory “alone covers more than 
2,500 square feet. The hotel has been the 
scene of many notable dinners and ban- 
quets. One of the more recent affairs 
was the luncheon given in connection with 
the Woman’s National Foreign Missionary 
Jubilee, where covers were laid for 2,700 
persons; another notable dinner given at 
this famous hotel was that in honor of 
Commander Peary, in commemoration of 
his discovery of the North Pole. The 
Peace and Arbitration League’s dinner to 
President Taft is another event worthy of 
mention. Possibly the largest dinner ever 
given in New York was held at the Astor, 
the occasion being the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration. The Hotel Astor is something 
more than a mere hotel. It introduces the 
hotel feature as one incident only. It af- 
fords the transient visitor to New York 
accommodations for rest and refreshment, 
and easily becomes a fashionable rendez 
vous at all times. The hotel halls and 
foyers are brilliant with social and busi- | 
ness life both by day and night. The Ho- 
tel Astor is a magnificent show palace, and 
phases of life exhibiting much of its pomp 
and circumstance and no little of its glit- 
ter, as well as something of the fashionable 
and social side, conspire together to make 
it a background against which multiform 
life is thrown into high relief. 

The Hotel Astor is an attractive place 
alike to the urban and the suburban 
dweller. Merely a walk thru its office and 
halls is often a liberal education along lines 
not obtainable elsewhere. The facilities it 
affords for character study are very great 
and should not be forgotten in searching 
for New York’s attractions. 





